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THE DE SOTO EXPEDITION THROUGH FLORIDA. 


BY T. H. LEWIS. 


[PREFATORY Note.—There have been three accounts of this expedi- 
tion published in the English language, and there yet remains, in the original 
Spanish, another, of which John G. Shea writes: 

“Still another account of the expedition is the official report which 
Rodrigo Ranjel, the secretary of Soto, based upon his diary kept on the 
march, It was written after reaching Mexico, whence he transmitted it to 
the Spanish government. It remained unpublished in that part of Oviedo’s 
History which was preserved in manuscript till Amador de los Rios issued 
his edition of Oviedo in 1851. Oviedo seems to have begun to give the text 
of Ranjel as he found it; but later in the progress of the story he abridged 
it greatly, and two chapters at least are missing, which must have given the 
wanderings of Soto from Autiamque, with his death, and the adventures of 
the survivors under Moscoso. The original text of Ranjel is not known.”| 


HE following is an abridged translation, giving the ethnol- 
ogy, topography, and itinerary of the narrative: 


Sunday, May 18th, 1539, De Soto and his army left Havana 
with a fine fleet of nine ships,—five full rigged, two caravels, 
and two vergantines. On the 25th day of the same month, 
which was the day of Pasque ot the Espiritu Sancto, they came 
in sight of land on the northern coast of the province of 
Florida, and the fleet came to anchor, two leagues from land, 
in four fathoms depth, or less. The governor, with Anasco, 
and the principal pilot, Alonso Martin, departed in a vergantine 
in order to find out what land it was; being in doubt as to the 
location and identity of the port. Not being able to satisfy 
themselves on the matter, and seeing night was approaching, 
they desired to return to the ships; but the contrary winds pre- 
vented them. They, therefore, anchored close to land, leaped 
upon it, and discovered signs of many Indians; also a large 
building and some smaller ones. They afterwards learned that 
it was Ocita. The port' was now examined, and the governor 
ordered the vergantine and the caravel to lie opposite each 
other in the channel as signals, so the other ships could pass 
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between. The latter, which were four or five leagues off, began 
to set sail, and it was necessary for the governor to show them 
the way, as the chief pilot was in the vergantine, and because 
there were many inlets; and yet with all that two ships touched 
bottom, but as it was sandy they received no damage. The 
ships entered the port, sounding line in hand, and some touched 
bottom, and, as it was mud, passed on ahead. Thus they went 
on for five days without landing, except that some of the force 
scrambled to land to get water and grass for the horses. But 
the bays did not cease until the loaded ships arrived at where 
the town? stood, and they anchored four leagues beyond. And 
it came to pass it was on May 30th that they began to land the 
horses. The country where they landed is ten leagues to the 
west of the bay of Johan Ponce, and the cacique or lord of it 
is called Ogcita. Sunday, June Ist, of the same year, the army 
journeyed inward by landtowards the town. Having trouble with 
the interpreters, the governor went ahead with some cavalry. 
They went twelve leagues to opposite the town, “having the 
bay between, in such a way that they could not double it.” Dur- 
ing the week the ships proceeded to the town, and little by little, 
were unloaded by means of boats of all the goods and provi- 
sions they contained. Tuesday, June 3rd, the governor took 
possession of the country. The next day he sent Gallegos to 
look for some people, town, or house in the direction of the 
setting sun, and on this occasion they met Juan Ortiz. On 
Friday, June 20th, Gallegos was sent to Orriparagi with 80 
cavalry and 100 footmen. And he also sent on the same day 
Anasco in the ships’ boats by the seacoast, with a number of 
footmen, to disperse, if necessary, a rumored assembly of 
Indians, and with whom upon their arrival they had a skirmish 
on an island. 

The army left the town and port of Spiritu Sancto Tuesday, 
July 15th, 1539, and slept the same day at the river of Mococo, 
and built two bridges. to cross the river. The next day they 
came to the Laguna of Conejo, which they called from a rab- 
bit that had started up in the camp and stampeded their 
horses. After recovering their horses, they reached on the 
next day the Lake of San Johan, and the next day, under a 
scorching sun, came to a savanna. On the next day they came 
to the cabin of Guacgoco, where they got some green corn. 
The next day, early, they came to Luca, a pretty good town, 
and here Gallegos’ forces came up, and the governor sent a 
messenger to Urriparacoxi; but no reply came. On Wednes- 
day, July 23rd, the governor and army left, and came to Vicela, 
and went to sleep beyond. On Wednesday they slept at 
another pueblo, called Tocaste,3 which was on an island in a 
great lake. The same day the governor, with 26 cavalry, went 
ahead on the road to Ocale, and ordered 30 cavalry to follow, 
and sent Ranjel back for them. The next day, Friday, the camp 
was moved on the track of the governor, but word was received 
to turn back to the camp again. The next day, Saturday, the 
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governor found the roads broader, and a good lay of the land, 
and sent word for the army to move up in his rear, and for 30 
more cavalry, who were sent under Tovar, as ordered. The 
governor, with his 26 cavalry, arrived on the day of Sancta Ana 
(July 26) at the river or marsh of Cale,s which was broad and 
had a swift current, and crossed it with much difficulty. Nuno 
de Tovar and his 30 cavalry crossed it the following Sunday; 
the governor and his people having arrived at the first town in 
the province of Ocale, which was called Uqueten, and they had 
not arrived in a bad time, because they found an abundance of 
provisions, and sent some back to those behind at the swamp. 
The following Tuesday all the rest of the army came up to 
where the governor was, and they all went to Ocale, a town 
with a good supply of maize; then for subsistence to Acuera. 5 

On August Iith the governor left Ocale, with 50 cavalry 
and 100 footmen, to hunt for Apalache, which was said to be 
very populuus. Moscoso remained behind with the rest, to 
see how the advance force would succeed. They arrived that 
day at Itaraholata, a good town with plenty of maize. The 
next day they came to Potano, and the next day, Wednesday, 
to Utinamo-chara, and then to the town of Mala Paz (ill place), 
so named by them. The next day they came to a pretty good 
town,° where there were plenty of provisions. Then they came 
to a river they called Rio de las Discordias (river of the dis- 
putes), and the next day made a pine bridge, as many trees 
grew there, and the day after, Sunday, crossed the river with 
as much or more trouble than that of Ocale. On the next day, 
Monday, they arrived at Aguacaleyquen.? On August 22nd 
they met many Indians and a well-provisioned country, so the 
governor sent word to Moscoso to bring up the army from 
Ocale; and it arrived on September 4th. On September goth 
they left Aguacaleyquen and made a pine bridge with which to 
cross the river of Aguacaleyquen, and slept at a small town. 
On the next day, Friday (sic), they came to Uriutina,® a large 
town of cheerful appearance and well provisioned. There 
was in the center of it a great lodge, in the center of which was 
a large court. On Friday, September 12th, they arrived at a 
town which they called Muchas Aguas, because it rained so that 
they could not stir out on Saturday or Sunday, and were only 
able to leave the following Monday,the 15th. After leaving 
Aguacaleyquen a messenger came from Ugachile. They left 
Muchas Aguas, Monday, the 15th, and came across a bad swamp, 
and all the roads were very bad; and they slept at Napituca, 9 
which was a cheerful town, on a pleasant site, and well pro- 
visioned. (Next comes the battle by the savanna and the two 
lakes. ) 

Tuesday, September 23rd, they left Napituca, and arrived 
at the Rio de los Venados (deer river), so called by them. To 
cross it they made a bridge of three great pines in length, and 
four in breadth, and crossed on the 25th. The same day they 
passed two small towns and one very big one called Apalu, and 
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arrived to sleep at Ugachile. They left there the following 
Monday, the 29th, and, having passed through a great forest, 
slept in a pine grove. The next day, Tuesday, September 30th, 
they came to Agile, subject to Apalache. Wednesday, October 
Ist, they left there,and came to the swamp or river of Ivitachuco, 
and made a bridge, and finished crossing over it on the follow- 
ing Friday at noon, and slept at Ivitachuco, which they found 
on fire. Sunday, October sth, they came to Calahuchi,”° and on 
the next day to Iviahica.* It was eight leagues to the place 
where Narvaez had embarked.* The province of Apalache is 
very fertile and abounds in supplies,—maize, French beans, 
pumpkins, divers fruits, plenty of deer, a great variety of birds, 
and near the sea there are plenty of good fish. This is a fine 
country in spite of its swamps, which, however, are hard be- 
cause they lie over sand. 

The departure from Iviahica, to go to Capachequi, teok 
place Wednesday, March 3rd, 1540, and they camped at the 
river of Guacuca,"3 and from thence to the river of Capachequi,™ 
which they reached early next Friday. They made a pirogue 
to cross it, using chains. On Wednesday, March goth (sic), they 
had all crossed over, and set out, and slept in a pine grove that 
night. The next day, Thursday, they reached the first town in 
the province of Capachequi, which was well supplied with food, 
and had many groves around it. There was another town be- 
yond it. They struck a bad swamp close to the town, with a 
strong current. and before reaching it they had to pass through 
a great stretch of water, the men clinging to the girths and 
pummels of the saddles; but they could not succeed that day 
in getting all the force over. On March 17th they left Ca- 
pachequi, and slept at the Fuente Blanca (white fountain).* 
This 1s a very handsome spring, and has a very copious flow of 
good water, with fish init. The following day they slept at the 
river of Toa.%° They twice made a bridge of pines, but the 
strong current carried them away, and they made another one 
in a peculiar form which Nuno de Tova advised. It served the 
purpose well, and the whole camp had crossed over by Mon- 
day, and they went and slept in a pine grove, though badly 
scattered and disorganized. On Tuesday, early, they arrived 
at Toa, a large town. Wednesday night of the 23rd and 24th 
the governor left Toa secretly, and travelled all the next day 
till nighttime, when they reached a bad crossing of deep water; 
but, notwithstanding it was night, they got safely uver, having 
travelled that day twelve leagues from Toa. Next day, which 
was Holy Thursday (the 26th) of the supper, in the morning, 
they reached the territory of Chisi, and crossed the arm” of a 
very broad and great river safely on foot, and quite a part by 
swimming, and came toa town which was situated on an island 
of the river, where they found people and got something to eat. 
They proceeded to other towns and had a bad time crossing a 
swamp of running water, where one of their men fell off a 
beam that crossed the current, and was drowned. That day 
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they arrived at a town when there came leading men, ambas- 
sadors from Ichisi. On Monday, March 2oth, they left there 
for Ichisi. It rained so hard, and a little river swelled so much, 
that, if they had not crossed in a hurry, they would all have 
been lost. That day they came to a town of a cacique subject 
to Ichisi, which was a pretty good town and sufficiently pro- 
-visioned. They rested there Tuesday, and on Wednesday, the 
last of March, the governor and his army came to the Rio 
Grande,"* where they found many canoes, in which they crossed 
the river, and arrived at the town of the lord that was one-eyed, 
who supplied their wants. They stayed here Thursday, April 
Ist, and set up a cross ona hill of the town, anc sermonized the 
natives. On Friday, April 2nd, they left, and slept in a field; 
and the next day they came to a nice river, where they found 
deserted cabins, and here messengers arrived from Altamaha, 
who took them to a town where they found plenty to eat. The 
next day they crossed the river easily in canoes. The cacique 
Camumo sent word that he was continually under arms, as it 
was the frontier of another cacique called Cofitachequi, his 
enemy, and he could not come without hisarms. This Camumo 
and the others were subjects of a great cacique called Ocute. 
Then word was sent to Ocute, who came there to see De Soto. 
The governor placed a cross in Altamaha, and was well 
received. The next day, Thursday, April 8th, the governor 
and his army left there, and slept at some huts; and the next 
day, Friday, they arrived at the town of Ocute, where they set 
up another cross. Monday, April 11th, they left Ocute, and 
came to Cofaqui. Here the cacique Tatofa and another lead- 
ing man came to see them. On Thursday, the 15th, Perico, the 
guide, went crazy, so Tatofa gave them guides to go to Cofit- 
achequi, through an unpeopled country of nine or ten days’ 
travel. On Friday, the 16th, they slept at a small river road in 
Cofitachiqui, and the next day they crossed a very great river, 
which was divided into two arms, but broader than an arquebus 
shot, had many bad fords, and a very strong current, so that no 
cavalryman dared to take up a foot soldier behind him. They 
got over, and slept in the woods beyond it. The next day, 
Sunday, they again halted in the woods, and the next day, 
Monday, they travelled without any track, and crossed another 
very great river, and on Tuesday slept by a rivulet, and on 
Wednesday they came to another very great river,’? which was 
divided into two arms, difficult to enter and worse to get out. 
They crossed this river with very much trouble, and arrived at 
some camping places of fishermen or hunters. In perplexity 
as to their best way now, on Friday, April 23rd, the governor 
sent out to search for roads or towns in this way: Gallegos was 
sent along the river in the direction of the northwest; Anasco 
along the river to the southeast. Each party took with them 
ten horses and ten days’ provisions. On Saturday he sent 
Lobillo, with four horses, to the north, with rations, also, for 
ter lays. On Sunday, April 25th, Anasco came and said he 
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had found a town and provisions. Havirg left written instruc- 
tions, on Monday, April 26th, they all left for the ford and pro- 
visions that Anasco reported he had found. On the same day 
the governor, with a few cavalry, arrived at the town, which 
was called Hymahi, and the army stayed two leagues behind; 
the horses being worn out. On the next day the main body 
came up. On account of all the good things they found there 
they called this town Socorro. On the next day Captain Romo 
came in and brought some natives, but no other news. On the 
next day, Wednesday, Gallegos came with some more natives. 
On the next day Lobillo returned with news of roads. On Fri- 
day, the last of April, the governor, with some of the best 
rested horses and the Indian woman guide Ga!legos had brought, 
set out for Cofitachequi,” and slept near a wide and deep river. 
He sent Anasco to hunt canoes and interpreters to cross with; 
and the next day the governor came to the passage opposite 
the town where the lady caciqua lived, and they crossed over 
in the canoes. Monday, May 3rd, all the rest of the force came 
up, and part crossed over that day, and finished the next day,— 
Tuesday. 


NOTES ON THE ITINERARY. 


t The landing place is generally accepted as being at Tampa Bay, but 
the depth and numerous inlets as described do not conform thereto. Ponce 
de Leon Bay is now believed to have been in Monroe county, on the west 
side ot the southern point of Florida, and “ten leagues west”’ (really north) 
would make the location among the Thousand Islands. Probably the real 
location was Charlotte Harbor; they having entered it from the south end of 
San Carlos Bay. Miakka river (Macaco on the old maps) enters the north- 
west arm of the harbor, and is probably the river of Mococo. It will also 
be noted that twenty or twenty-five leagues of swamps and rivers were 
traversed before reaching the higher country, which would be in the south- 
ern part of Polk county. 

2 There seem to have been two towns on this bay,—one on the point 
near the sea, and the other some four leagues above, which the Inca calls 
Hirrihigua. The caciques in this vicinity, and not named in the other nar- 
ratives, are Neguarete, Capaloey, and Orriygua. 


3 Tocaste was on the island in the marsh at the first crossing of the 
“great marsh,” so graphically described by the Inca. 


4 The river or marsh of Cale is the Incz’s second crossing of the great 
marsh. 


5 Evidently only a minor expedition was sent, as the army remained at 
Ocale, from which point the governor advanced towards Apalache. 


6 This was Cholupaha, according to the Knight of Elvas. 

7 Caliquen, of the Elvas. 

8 Ochile, according to the Inca. 

9 The Inca states that the battle of Napituca occurred at Vitachuco. 


10 This name is also spelled Calahuci, and is the town of Uzela, of the 
Elvas; and the modern name may be Chattahooche. 

11 The Creek tradition is that the camp (or town) was at a place known 
to them as “Spanna Wakka,” which was near Ochese, on the Apalachicola 
river.’ Their name for De Soto was “ Tustanugga Hutke,” meaning white 
warrior. 
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12 The bay where Narvaez built his brigantines was known to the 
Spaniards as Bahia de Caballos, or Horse Bay, from the remains of the 
horses there slaughtered for food. The modern name on the maps is Bay 
Ocklockonee. According to Elvas it was eight leagues from Iviahica (or 
Apalache) to Ochete, the Aute of the Inca. 

13 Probably the Ocklockonee river. 

14 This was probably the Flint river. 


15 Blue Spring, four miles south of Albany, Dougherty county, is the 
only one in southern Georgia that corresponds to the White Fountain, so 
far as I can learn. 

16 This may have been the second crossing of the Flint river, for it is a 
well-known fact that different parts of a river sometimes have different 
names given them by the Indians. 


17 The Ocmulgee river, the Creek name for which is “ Ochisi-hatchi.” 
Biedma says: “ Here we found a river that had a course, not southerly, like 
the rest we had passed, but eastwardly to the sea.” 

18 The Rio Grande is probably the Altamaha, or it may have been the 
Ocmulgee or the Oconee, near the junction of the twostreams. The Elvas 
gives the former name as Altamaca, and Biedma and the Inca as Altapaha. 
According to the Elvas they went up this river. 

t9 Between Altamaha and atofa no river was crossed, but after leaving 
the latter place they crossed three great rivers and stopped on the east bank 
of the last one. I take the two great rivers to be the Cannouchee and 
Ogeechee, and the third the Savannah. 


20 Evidently Cofitachequi is located too far up the Savannah river by the 
commentators, although it could be placed well up, provided the army 
turned northward after crossing the Altamaha (Rio Grande), and then 
turned eastward from the Ocon-e. It is also doubtful on which side of the 
river the town was on, for, if they crossed at Hymahi (which seems evident 
from the wording of the narrative), it would have been on the eastern side, 
otherwise on the western side. The Creek tradition is that the Spaniards 
did not go east of the Oconee river. 


[To be Continued.] 
St. Paul, Minz., September, 1go00. 


















































































CIVILIZATION AND THE ETHICAL STANDARD. 
BY CHARLES W. SUPER. 


HEN one looks upon the remains of ancient civilization 
as they lie scattered over the plains of Mesopotamia, or 
along the Nile, and tries to interpret their meaning, he 

can scarcely prevent his mind from harboring melancholy 
reflections. No wonder that Professor Huxley felt constrained 
to say, “I know no study which is so unutterably saddening as 
the evolution of humanity, as set torth in the annals of history. 
Out of the darkness of prehistoric ages man emerges with the 
marks of his lowly origin upon him. He is a brute, only more 
intelligent than other brutes; a blind prey to impulses, which 
so often lead him to destruction; a victim to endless illusions 
which make his mental existence a terror and a burden and fill 
his physical life with barren toil and battle. He attains a cer- 
tain degree of comfort and develops a more or less workable 
theory of life in such favorable situations as the plains of 
Mesopotamia, or of Egypt, and then for thousands of years 
struggles with varying fortunes, attended by infinite wicked- 
ness, bloodshed, and misery, to maintain himself at this point 
against the greed and ambition of his fellow-men.” 

Mephistophiles in Faust is less compassionate, and adopts 
a more flippant tone, but his verdict is not more favorable: 


“ Better he might have fared, poor wight, 
Had’st thou not given him a gleam of heavenly light, 
Reason he names it, and doth so 
Use it, than brutes more brutish still to grow. 
With deference to your grace, he seems to me 
Like any long legged grasshopper to be 
Which ever flies, and flying springs, 
And in the grass its ancient ditty sings. 
Would he but always in the grass repose ! 
In every heap of dung he thrusts his nose.” 


In striking contrast to this sentiment are the words of 
Hamlet: ‘What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how 
expressive and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in 
apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals!” 

With all his shortcomings; in spite of his fearful lapses 
from a standard of virtuous living; notwithstanding his flippant 
disregard of what is highest and holiest, I can not but hold man 
as an inherently ethical being. In this he differs from all other 
creatures. The mere fact of his living in communities does not 
make him what he is not by nature. Communal life may 
strengthen his moral qualities; it can not engender them. Of 
the sub-animals, many exhibit a relatively high degree of intelli- 
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gence, but they do not develop moral traits. They make no 
progress. A study of their nature and habits throws but little 
light on the early history of man. It is probable that under 
unfavorable conditions he has degenerated. We see many 
instances of this in the case of individuals. Again, under the 
influence of great men, who have sporadically appeared, certain 
peoples have made remarkable and unexampled progress. The 
great moral teachers of mankind belong to this class: they have 
left on record lessons, the validity of which time does not im- 
pair. They are beacons, pillars of fire, in the dim distance 
toward which the best men have been ever looking and striv- 
ing. The canons of prudence as deduced from experience 
have great weight, it is true. Such a dictum as, “ Honesty is 
the best policy,” must be traced to this source. No great 
moralist ever maintained, or even admitted that he who lived 
an upright life would be the loser by it. ‘Godliness is profit- 
able to all things.” If we assume that our moral powers are 
nothing more than a congeries of psychic energies having a 
material origin, it is hard to see how men ever came to acknowl- 
edge the binding force of an obligation, the fulfillment of 
which will deprive them of all that men are wont to hold dear, 
except the approval of a good conscience. 

The strongest evidence for the inherent nobility of man, is 
the almost universal detestation of the hypocrite. Hypocrisy 
is the homage vice pays to virtue. Nobody willingly has deal- 
ings with the man who says one thing when he means another 
who professes to be one thing when he is something else. It 
is more natural to take a man at his word, than to distrust him. 
This trait of human nature is strikingly exemplified in the 
credulity of children. The honest man never voluntarily de- 
grades himself to the level of a disreputable environment; the 
rogue often raises himself tothe moral elevation of those about 
him, under the stimulus of his diviner part—his better nature 
is momentarily victorious over his baser. Does the man act 
more in accordance with human nature who, when thrown 
among thieves and liars, steals and lies, than he who peremp- 
torily and persistently refuses to tell an intentional untruth or 
take what is not his own, no matter how great the temptation? 
Is the homo improbus more nearly the natural man, or man ina 
state of nature, than the probus homo ? 

Unless I have read the recent literature of evolution to little 
purpose, a superhuman element in the constitution of man is 
more generally recognized to-day, than it was half a score of 
years ago. Or, if superhuman be too strong a word, we may 
substitute super-material, withont changing the force of the 
admission. The pendulum of human thought is slowly swing- 
ing nearer the view-point of Plato and Berkeley than that of 
Moleschott and Buechner. Some significant utterances are 
found in the recent work of a radical evolutionist: ‘A First 
Book in Organic Evolution,” by Dr. Shute. He says: “The 
mind is conscious of its personality; conscious of the external 
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world through the innumerable perceptions which reach it 
through the nervous system; conscious of its power to build 
its percepts into concepts, and to reason about them; conscious 
of its power of choice and of causing motion; and conscious 
of itself, therefore, as a cause in producing effect; and, finally, 
it is conscious of its power to adapt means to an end,—in short, 
it knows that it has the power to design.” Again, ‘“ Well may 
we say with Matthew Arnold, that there is immanent in the 
cosmos an eternal soul, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness. This double assertion, that there is a soul in the universe 
outside of ourselves, and that this soul makes for right conduct, 
is the basis of fundamental importance in all religions. There 
are many religions in the world, and many creeds of the one 
great religion of christendom. They differ in many of the 
transcendental doctrines that they teach, and in many of the 
rules of conduct that they prescribe for their adherents; but 
they all contain as their most fundamental and vitally import- 
ant basis the double assertion that there is a soul of the universe, 
and that this soul makes for right conduct. The assertion may 
be thickly overlaid: with superstitions and petty rites by the 
untrained and dull intelligence of low races, as in the Eskimos; 
or it may attain a high degree of development, as among the 
Jews. The refinement and beauty of the double conception is 
more enhanced with social evolution. Just in proportion as 
civilization advances, and men come to reason more carefully 
and entertain wider views of life, just to that extent do they 
come to value more highly the essential truths of religion, while 
they attach less importance to many superficial details.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable social phenomenon to be 
observed in many communities, is what we may call psychic 
stagnation. There is clearly traceable progress up to a certain 
point, then the ruling class begins to set itself against all 
change, looks only toward the past and directs its energies 
toward the maintenance of the status quo. All innovation is 
discouraged, and in time all desire for it in the body politic is 
extinguished. It is as if a man settled in the wilderness, cleared 
a small plat of ground, built himself a hut, then tried to be as 
comfortable as he could, but refused peremptorily and per- 
sistently to clear more land, or to construct a better dwelling. 
We find persons thus disposed in every community, but it is 
hard for us to conceive how a whole nation can be brought or 
get into a state of stable equilibrium. Such seems to have been 
the fate of China and Turkey, to name but two contemporary 
examples out of many that might be adduced. It is doubtful 
if Europe made any progress for nearly a thousand years after 
the fall of the Western Empire. There is hardly a doubt that 
Rome was morally worse in the time of Christ, and perhaps for 
nearly a century afterward, than it was in the time of the Punic 
wars. We are amazed at the ruthlessness of the proscriptions 
and the abject servility of the optimates. We seem at times 
to be reading the annals of the king of Dahomey. We wonder 
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how it is possible for human nature to sink so low. Yet it can 
hardly be said of the Roman imperators that they took a merely 
fiendish pleasure in putting their enemies to death for the sake 
of seeing blood flow. The worst of them was not a ferocious 
beast, like Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. Several of them, after 
their authority was firmly established, became mild and benign- 
ant rulers. 

_ In India, the caste system has confined every one so closely 
within the limits of the sphere within which he was born, that 
it is almost useless for him to attempt to break his fetters. We 
say this is the result of the caste system, but the mere state- 
ment of the fact does not explain how such a system comes in 
time to hold such unquestioned sway. We see more or less of 
this tendency to stagnation in all communities; but the expan- 
sive energy is usually stronger than the repressive force, and 
the bonds of conservatism are continually being broken, now 
here, now there. With this stratification of social relations 
there generally goes hand in hand a stratification of the 
recognition of moral obligations. The member of one class 
or caste acknowledges duties toward his fellows in the same 
class, but not to members of another. 

The ancient Jews were in a large measure helpful to each 
others When, however, Christ held friendly converse with the 
woman at the well and commended the example of the good 
Samaritan, even his friends were horrified at his utter disregard 
of their cherished traditions. The average ante-bellum South- 
erner prided himself on being a gentleman. And he was— 
within certain limits. But toward the negro he was worse 
than a brute; and to the white man who took the negro’s part, 
a bully or an assassin. In such cases we have a recrudescence 
produced by peculiar conditions, of the savagery that is a lead- 
ing trait of the lowest races, and which in its extreme mani- 
festation impels them to put to death or enslave all who are not 
of real or supposed kin. 

W. D. Babington, the author of that somewhat iconoclastic 
volume, “ Fallacies of Race Theories,” contends that no people 
is intrinsically and by its very nature unprogressive. He says 
among other things: 


Let us strive to imagine what would have happened in England, if the 
examination system of official selection had been introduced in its entirety 
—not, of course, twelve centruries ago, as in China, for Europe was too 
barbarous at that remote epoch to possess sufficient knowledge, at least 
outside of theology; but let us say that the reform which occurred under 
the Tang dynasty in China had been effected under the Stuarts in England. 
The first Stuart, somewhat of a scholar himself, actually made a little step 
toward Chinese notions by admitting university representatives—a recogn!- 
tion of learning which survives as an anomaly in our representative system, 
much deplored by advanced radicals. Suppose, then, that instead of merely 
introducing a few learned representatives into Parliament, James I. and his 
line had succeeded in changing the national assembly into a Wittenagemot 
of the learned men of the country, and that he then placed the whole ad- 
ministration of England in the hands of a vast corporation trained in the 
knowledge of the ancients, like the “ Forest of Pencils,” as the Chinese 
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call their body of graduates—can we doubt that a stationarv condition 
would have ensued? Is it not almost certain that the march of progress 
would have been arrested, and that we should be all now engaged in labor- 
iously marking time to the stately old music of Plato and Aristotle? 


We shall never be able to discover the ultimate cause of 
national immobility. For some inscrutable reason an entire 
nation becomes like a bevy of birds in a cage—lively enough 
within certain limits, but powerless to get beyond their barriers. 

The most interesting fact about Chinese civilization is the high 
moral plane to which their sages had attained. Here there was 
no progress because there could be none. The highest had been 
attained. Compare the following doctrines preached by Lao- 
tse twenty-five hundred years ago, not only with those of 
Socrates but even with those proclaimed by Christ. We can not 
but be struck with their similarity: “‘Man should be like a child. 
He ought to free himself from the narrow world of his own 
intelligence and repose in Laoalone. For he who holds fast to 
his own views can not be enlightened. He should cultivate 
interior calm. The virtuous man free from passions ought not 
to keep any view before him; he ought to be content with his 
lot, but advance with a constant fear of falling. He ought to 
deny himself, to govern his body and his appetites. His body 
ought to weigh upon him as an unfortunate encumbrance. The 
other particular virtues are humility and simplicity, moderation, 
purity, justice, kindness, generosity, beneficence, gentleness, 
clemency, the absence of all particular and personal affection, 
economy, the instruction of others, and efforts to make others 
better. All these are prescribed alike, but these last ought to 
be done by examples and not by argument. Even if a man 
knows himself to be strong, enlightened and celebrated, he 
ought to act as though he were weak, ignorant, obscure, and 
never seek to gain authority. He ought to be beneficent with- 
out seeking his’ own interest, charitable without considering 
those upon whom he bestows his alms, and who are under an 
obligation to him. In doing good he ought not to favor any, 
but do good for its own sake. He should pay back injuries 
by benefits.” And more of the same sort. When we compare 
Chinese philosophy with Chinese practice, it is hard to decide 
whether the two are farther apart than Christianity and the 
conduct of many professed Christians. 

In Egypt, at even a much earlier period, we find the same 
sentiments promulgated. Indeed, except under a few of the 
most ambitious kings, the people of this country seem to have 
enjoyed a relatively large measure of public welfare. So far 
as we can judge they were generally less wretched than the sub- 
jects of Philip II. or of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, or of Louis 
XIV. of France, or of many other ambitious or bigoted despots 
who might be named. No wonder that Buckle concluded that 
morals have no influence upon the progress of a nation. 

The unity of the human race is now generally conceded. 
The appearance of man upon the earth was an event of such 
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an exceptional character; with all his shortcomings, he differs 
so widely from the sub-animals; in his lowest estate he is so 
vastly superior to the highest of them, that his first appearance 
can have occurred but once. Assuming that primitive man was 
unique, and without predicting anything as to the cause or man- 
ner or place of his appearance, how shall we account for the 
vast differences now prevailing in the human species? There 
is always danger that an analogy may be pressed too far, but as 
we have, in this case, nothing better than analogy to guide us, 
to what conclusion do the facts lead us, which it puts into our 
hands? Leaving out of the question physical characteristics, as 
irrelevant here, are the mental differences between the lowest 
and highest types greater than those we find in the career of 
families whose history we can trace for several generations? I 
think not. If, then, we find such remarkable divergences in a 
comparatively short period, we are not doing violence to the 
conditions if we assume that in the course of many generations, 
one type would merely hold its own; another would make some 
advance; a third a greater, and soon. A brief quotation from 
Dugdale’s “ Jukes” is here in place. The author, speaking of 
the ancestor of a family whose descendants he had traced for 
nearly 150 years, says: “ He is represented as ‘a descendant ot 
the early Dutch settlers, and lived much as the backwoodsmen 
upon our frontiers now do.’ He wasa hunter and fisher, a hard 
drinker, jolly and companionable, working hard by spurts and 
idling by turns, becoming blind in his old age, and entailing his’ 
blindness upon his children and grandchildren.” This man was 
the progenitor of numerous criminals, paupers and other im- 
beciles. Yet the surroundings amid which he lived were not 
different from those of many other pioneers, and there was 
certainly no cogent reason why his descendants should turn out 
worse than those of most of his neighbors, or other persons 
similarly situated. Here was evidently a “ primary twist” that 
successive generations did not have the moral strength to 
straighten out, and the result was that more than half the “breed 
were disreputable. But they were not all of this stripe, Some 
of the family repudiated the inheritance of shame into which 
they had been born and became respectable citizens. I have 
recently taken tne trouble to trace the history of several 
families which afford a striking contrast to that of the Jukes, 
though the environment of the original ancestor on American 
soil was no more favorable. Some of our best citizens, as well 
as some of our most talented men, have had an equally lowly 
origin. Not a few instances have occurred where a single mem- 
ber of a family attained prominence and even eminence, while 
all the rest never rose above mediocrity. The conditions of 
the anthropological problem require that we derive nations or 
peoples through various intermediate stages from individuals. 
Every reader of history is familiar with the vitalizing and 
energizing influence of great men. He knows equally weil that 
a bigot, whether religious or political, may bring an entire 
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nation into a state of torpor or hurl it over the brink of de- 
struction. Virgil has well shown the power of the influential 
citizen, when he represents Eolus stilling the tempest— 







“ As when oft in some vast throng hath risen 
A tumult, and the base herd waxeth mad, 
And brands and stones, wrath-furnished weapons, fly, 
Then if some hero chance upon their sight, 

Of weight for worth or exploit, they are hushed 
And stand all ear to listen; with his words 
He sways their passions, soothes their ruffled breasts.” 




































Every group of men, no matter how large or how small, has its 
‘‘boss” or its leader, the man who commands for his own ends, 
or who guides for the good of the group. 

When we consider the extraordinary power of mind over 
mind as exhibited in its highest potency in the influence of 
supremely great men, we can hardly escape the conclusior that 
the future always depends more or less upon the “living 
present.” For what the greatest men can do in a large way, 
others less great can do in a more circumscribed sphere. The 
civilized world is becoming more and more convinced of the 
value of right and universal instruction: in other words, men 
can ultimately be made to be what they ought to be. The 
rising generation must be made to feel ethically before the 
reasoning powers are sufficiently developed to weigh the ma- 
terial profits of right and wrong conduct. The intellect has not 
much influence on man’s moral development. The late “Dr. 
Brinton has well said,* ““To apprehend what is noblest in a 
nation one must oneself be noble. Knowledge of facts and an 
unbiased judgment need to be accompanied by acertain develop- 
ment ot personal character, which enables one to be in sympa- 
thy with the finest tissue of human‘nature, from the fiber of 
which are formed heroes and martyrs, patriots and saints, 
enthusiasts and devotees. To appreciate these, something of 
the same stuff must be in the mental constitution of the ob- 
server.” This is only another way of saying, “If any man will- 
eth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak from myself.” 

All the problems growing out of conduct ultimately con- 
verge in the question of free will. If the human will! is not 
free, it is impossible for any one but a casuist to see how con- 
duct can be either good or bad,—in short, have any moral 
quality whatever. Right becomes synonymous with prudence, 
and wrong with imprudence. Man is placed on a level with 
the rat that refuses to be allured by the bait in the trap, or the 
bird that keeps out of range of the fowler’s gun. No amount 
of argument can definitively settle this question. The last 
word was probably spoken more than a thonsand years ago, 
and we moderns can only repeat. Yet every man feels that 
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when two courses of conduct are open before him, it is his 
privilege to choose either. Nor are the motives which influ- 
ence him wholly or even chiefly external, but within himself. 

If the contention of the materialists is well founded, and 

mind is but a subtle emanation from particles of matter in cer- 
tain combinations, the case for ethics is no stronger. It is true 
that many who hold this view vehemently repudiate the charge 
of materialism, but they succeed in persuading few persons 
‘except themselvcs. They attach a meaning of their own to 
the term materialism. If the human body is the master and 
governor of the mind, how shall we explain the conduct of a 
man, who from youth to old age pursues a noble ideal, the pur- 
suit of which often entails upon him sorrow and suffering? The 
man who lays down his life for his country, or who brings 
misery and death upon himself for adherence to principle is 
simply making a fool of himself. The really wise men are 
those who follow the example of the notorious vicar of Bray. 
The good of the race or of the community often requires the 
sacrifice of the individual. When this sacrifice is voluntary, 
men call it noble, heroic. Such are the most cherished names 
among every people. 

Fortunately for the world, men had learned to be moral long 
before they were metaphysical. Problems of conduct are rarely 
decided by processes of intricate reasoning. He who deliber- 
ates long, when a line of action is to be decided, is likely to 
adopt the course that is prudent from his individual point of 
view, but the chances are against its being the right course. 
Common sense is usually a far better guide in morals than ex- 
traordinary intellectual acumen. It can not be successfully 
maintained that the most intelligent people are the most moral, 
asaclass. An intelligent Englishman said to the writer some 
years ago, “In my country there are two classes that are 
morally rotten,—the very rich and thevery poor.” The utter- 
ance was probably too strong, but all observation proves that 
there was much truth in it. One is here reminded of the 
prayer of Agar— 


“ Remove far from me vanity and lies; 
Give me neither poverty nor riches; 
Feed me with food that is needful for me; 
Lest I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? 
Or lest I be poor and steal, 
-And use profanely the name of my God.” 


He who wishes to be regarded as a true prophet will not 
venture to predict that the present civilization can never be 
overthrown. The destructive forces which it contains within 
itself are terrible to contemplate. We find one class advocat- 
ing war for the extension of commerce, rightly or wrongly; 
another, for the purpose of redressing the grievances of the 
oppressed; still another, in order to make room for thc surplus 
population of over-peopled lands; and soon. Besides these, 
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men may be counted by millions who stand ready to welcome 
any upheaval that will give them an opportunity to seize and 
appropriate the possessions of their neighdors. They declare 
that whatever may come, it can not be worse than the present 
order—or disorder. 

The strong nations of the earth may for a time prey upon 
the weaker; but there will be a limit. Whatthen? Will they 
turn against each other, and all go down in one common ruin? 
Will national debts continue to grow until they can no longer 
be borne, and then be repudiated, bringing upon the world one 
terrific financial cataclysm. Signs are not wanting that point 
in this direction. 

The occurrences pointed out here are neither impossible nor 
improbable. But, one thing is certain—they are not inevitable. 
There is no law of nature that will bring them about. Whether 
men go to destruction as individuals or in groups, they do so 
by their own choice. 


Athens, Ohio, September, 1900. 





THE MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY CHAS. HILL-TOUT. 


The American Museum of Natura! History has recently 
issued the fourth part of the second volume of the series. It 
treats exclusively of the Ntlakamug or Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia, a tribe of the wide-spread Salish stock. The 
notes were collected by Mr. James Teit of Spencer’s Bridge, 
B. C., and edited by Franz Boas, and they form a very valuable 
addition to our knowledge of this division. They deal chiefly 
with the customs, habits, clothing, dwelling-houses, arts, manu- 
factures, and social organization of the tribe, The memoir is 
richly illustrated and contains a practically exhaustive account 
of this interesting people, which, from the fact that Mr. Teit 
has lived in close and familiar intercourse with them for many 
years may be regarded as reliable and authoritative. In con- 
sequence of the tribe being divided into several groups, more 
or less distant and separated from each other, it is not always 
quite clear if the customs or practices recorded characterize 
the whole tribe, or only the upper group amongst which Mr. 
Teit chiefly resided. From my own personal knowledge of 
them, the customs prevailing in one group did not always in 
another, or, if so, were more or less modified. Another point 
of importance, is the omission on Mr. Teit’s part- to state 
whether the puberty customs, which he gives with much detail, 
were practiced winter and summer alike. 

























































ARCHITECTURE IN THE STONE AGE. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The division of the prehistoric period into three ages was 
accomplished at a very early period in the history of modern 
archeology. This division came about from the study of the 
monuments, rather than of the relics. It is owing to the ex- 
plorations of certain Scandinavian archeologists, among the 
monuments which so abound in that country, that it came into 
vogue. They ascertained that the barrows which cover the 
surface contained bodies which were buried with the knees 
drawn up and with stone relics by their side, and other signs indi- 
cating a low grade of civilization. They found certain sepul- 
chral chambers, formed of huge boulders, in which the dead 
were deposited without being burned, and in these were stone 
implements without any traces of metal. This furnished them 
with the data for the first period, which they called the Stone 
Age. 

They also found bronze weapons in certain graves which 
contained no bodies, but the ashes of the dead, showing that 
the bodies had been burned instead of buried. This gave to 
them the name Bronze Age. 

They, with others, discovered that other monuments were 
marked by a new system of burial; the body was laid in the 
grave, stretched to its full length, and in the grave were speci- 
mens of iron and silver, traces of alphabetic inscription, and 
articles of peculiar style of ornament, all of which showed that 
they belonged to the early historic or proto-historic age. 
They accordingly gave the name Iron Age to this period. 

Professor Nilsson compared the flint implements found in 
the barrows with those of savages, and recognized the social 
condition of the people by this means. Professor Steenstrup 
discovered a striking analogy between the ancient graves and 
chambered tombs of Sweden, and the modern huts of the 
Greenlanders and Eskimos, and concluded that the abodes of 
the dead were imitations of the dwellings of the living; especi- 
ally as the chambered tombs had long passages leading to 
them, resembling the entrance to the hut of the Eskimo. 
This thought was seized upon by those who were exploring 
the monuments of Great Britain and the north of France, and 
found to be very useful in explaining their uses, as well as age. 

There are, to be sure, many monuments in Great Britain 
which cannot be ascribed to any particular age, the use of 
which is still a matter of uncertainty. We refer now to the 
cromlechs, or circles of standing stones, and especially to the 
allignments which are so common in these countries. The 
fact, however, that these are associated with dolmens would 
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indicate that they belonged to the Stone Age, and that the 
circles were used for religious ceremonies, and the allignments, 
perhaps, for gravestones, or monuments to mark the place of a 
fierce battle. 

Closer study has brought out the resemblance of the cham- 
bered tombs of Great Britain, and especially of the dolmens of 
France, to the houses, 
and has shown that 
there were elements 
of rude architecture 
embodied in them, 
which must have been 
first utilized in the 
houses of the living, 
and afterward in the 
abodes of the dead. 

Confirmation of this STONE AGE TUMULUS: OHIO. 
classification came in 

the discovery of the lake dwellings in Switzerland. These 
were ‘placed upon platforms supported by piles, which had 
been driven into the bottom of the lake at some distance 
from the shore, thus giving an isolation to the homes and peo- 
ple, which of itself insured safety from the attack of wild 
animals and of their enemies. .Examination of the relics 
which were found beneath them, showed that the people had 
reached the agricultural state, and gained their subsistence 
from cultivated fields, as well as from the fish of the lake and 
animals of the forests, as grain and fruit were found mingled 
with the bones of animals 
and various articles of 
domestic use. 

Following up the clue, 
Professor Anderson and 
other Scotch archzolo- 
gists entered into the 
study of the monuments 
foundin Scotland. They 
discovered that in that 
country the people of 
the Bronze Age buried 
their dead in large pot- 
tery vases, which showed 
considerable progress in 
art. With the vases were 
deposited specimens of 
bronze. Dr. Monroe dis- 
covered a number of crannogs, or artificial islands, in the midst 
of the Scotch lakes, and beneath the surface a large number 
of iron relics; the relics and the structure both showing con- 
siderable mechanical skill. 

Thus, it was from the study of the monuments, that the 


LAKE DWELLINGS OF BRONZE AGE: 
SWITZERLAND. 
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division of the prehistoric period into three ages occurred, 
and that a system was adopted by which both the relics and 
the monuments could be classified. This is a division which 
does not belong to any one country, nor to any one period of 
time; for it is just as applicable to the ancient regions of the 
East, as to the more modern countries of Europe and to 
America, although bronze was very little in evidence here, and 
iron was not introduced until the time of the Discovery, as the 
isolation of the continent prevented those metals from being 
introduced. The same system has been recognized in Africa and 
northern Asia, and it is probable that it will prove applicable 
to the islands of the sea. 


I. This gives rise to the idea that there were in all these 
countries successive periods of development during the pre- 





IRON AGE TOMB: EGYPT. 


historic period. The order of progress and the law of 
social development may be recognized as clearly by the 
study of the structures, as by that of the relics; for these fur- 
nish a means of comparison with the structures occupied by 
the ruder, uncivilized races known to history, which, in turn, 
present a vivid picture of the social status which fcrmerly 
prevailed. 

The most interesting fact about this classification or division 
into ages, is that it is proving applicable to the ancient historic 
countries—Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, Asia Minor, Cyprus, and 
possibly to Syria. In Babylonia, the remains of the Stone and 
Metal Ages date back to remote times, and ante-date the 
Christian era several thousand years. They are supposed to 
belong to a race concerning which very little is at present 
known, namely, the ancient Accadians. It has been often 
assumed that in these historic lands man began his history in 
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an advanced state, that there was no prehistoric period; and 
that tokens of the Stone Age would never be discovered, 
though it has been granted that brunze was early in use, and 
afterward was succeeded by iron. 

Late discoveries are proving that there were various cultural 
states which are marked by stone, bronze, and iron, and that the 
Stone Age preceded the Metal Age in all these historic lands. 
The question comes up as to the date at which the Stone Age 
ended and the Metal Age began. This question involves an- 
other: the endurance of the Stone Age; for in the beginning 
and ending of this age, we find the preparation for the Bronze 
Age. It is a pcint which it is difficult to determine, and yet it is 
probable that the Stone Age in Europe and Asia began far back 
in geological times; but it is to be divided into two parts, the 
old and the new—the paleolithic and neolithic. There are those 
who huld that the Paleolithic Age dates back to the tertiary 
period, and includes the time when man was associated with the 
now extinct animals. The remains of man in the gravel beds 
and in the caves indicate that in the first age he. had more or 
less skill with tools, and was able to construct houses and boats. 
The Neolithic Age was the building era, for in it nearly all 
forms of constructed dwellings appeared. This age may, how- 
ever, in southern regions, have begun at a much earlier date, 
than in the northern, and Babylonia may have had a period of 
development which ante-dated the historic period several 


thousand years. This would make the beginnings of archi- 
tecture or house construction in Asia as far back as 10,000 
years before Christ; for history, or tradition, is supposed to 
have begun as early as 6,000 years B. C., and we would naturally 
expect that it would take about 4,000 years for man to develop 
from the Paleolithic, through the Neolithic, to the Metal Age. 
Dr. Hilprecht says: 


I do not hesitate to date the founding of the Temple of Bel and the 
first settlement at Nippur, somewhere between 6000 and 7c00 B. C., and 
possibly earlier.* 


Dr. J. P. Peters says: 


We discovered written records no less than 6,000 years old,and proved 
that writing and civilization were by no means in their infancy. Further 
than that, our explorations have have shown that Nippur possessed a history 
extending backward of the earliest written documents found by us at least 
2,000 years.t 


As to the races among whom this civilization began, much 
information has been brought out, though no general consensus 
has been reached. The early cuneiform texts show that the 
languages had strong affinities with the Ugro-Finnish or Ural- 
Altaic. Rev. J. C. Black maintains that it was allied to the 
Chinese. The Accadians, among whom the civilization first ap- 





* See ‘‘ Academy,” 1898. 
t See “ Narrative of the Expedition to Babylonia, 1888-1896.” 
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peared, belonged to the so-called Turanian stock, rather than 
to the Semitic. 

This brings up the question: why should the Mongolic, or 
the Ugric people have continued so long in a savage or semi- 
civilized condition; while their kindred in Babylonia should 
have made so early and so rapid progress? The answer to this 
is found “in the highly developed agricultural system, which 
formed the foundation of their greatness, and was maintained 
in a rainless climate by a stupendous system of irrigation works. 
Such works were carried out ona prodigious scale by the ancient 
Babylonians, six or eight thousand years ago.‘ The plains of 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, since rendered desolate by 
Turkish misrule, are intersected by the remains of an intricate 
network of canalisation, covering all the space between the 
two rivers, and are strewn with the ruins of many great cities, 
whose inhabitants, numbering scores of thousands, were sup- 
ported by the product of a highly-cultivated region, which is 
now an arid waste, varied only by crumbling mounds, stagnant 
waters, and the camping-grounds of a few Arab tent-dwellers. 

“The Mongolic people have scarcely anywhere advanced be- 
yond the hunting, fishing, or pastoral states, and still remain 
tented nomads, on the dry, central Asiatic steppe, which yields 
little but herbage, and is suitable for tillage in only a few more 
favored districts. Here, cut off from the arable lands of South 
Siberia by the Altai Ranges, and to some extent denied access 
to the rich fluvial valleys of tne Middle Kingdom, by the bar- 
riers of the great wall, they have for ages led a pastoral life in 
the inhabitable tracts and oases of the Gobi wilderness. They 
continued to occupy the original-camping grounds, as change- 
less and uniform in their physical appearance, mental char- 
acter, and social usages as the Arab Bedouins and all other 
inhabitants of monotonous, undiversified steppe-lands.” * 

Another explanation may be found in the geography of 
Asia. For we have only to suppose that there was a prehistoric 
migration in neolithic times of the proto-Mongolic or Turanian 
tribes around the west end of the Thibetan range from Eurasia 
to the North and East, and a migration of the same tribes to 
the South and East into the valley of the Tigris, and ultimately 
into the valley of the Indus and the Ganges, a migration which 
was followed by the Aryan race, and there resulted in a high 
state of civilization. 

If this is not accepted, then we have, according to traditi- 
tion, two other starting points, one of them in the Iranian 
plateau, where the Aryan and Turanian languages began to 
separate, and the other in Babylonia, where many are in- 
clined to locate the Garden of Eden. The rise of the Bronze 
Age has been attributed to the ancient Asiatic people, but the 
transmission of bronze to the Mediterranean coast and into 
Europe was late in the Stone Age, as late as 3000 B. C., and, 
perhaps, much later. Mr. Keane says: 





*See “‘ Man: Past and Present,” by A. H. Keane; p. 282.° 
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__With the progress of archzological research, it becomes daily more 
evident that the whole of the North Mongol domain, from Finland to 
Japan, has passed through the Stone and Metal Ages, like most other 
habitable parts of the globe. 

Herr Hans Leder came upon countless prehistoric tokens—kurgans 
(barrows), stone circles. cromlechs, and megalithic monuments (dolmens) 
of various types. In West Siberia, the barrows, which consist solely of 
earth without any stone-work, are bv the present inhabitants called “Chu- 
dish Graves,” though the term Chude resembles the word “ Toltecs” in Cen- 
tral America, as all ancient monuments are attributed to them as a vanished, 
unknown race. There are reasons, however, for thinking that the Chudes 
may represent an earlier race,—the men of the Stone Age, who, migrating 
from North Europe eastwards, had reached the Tom valley (which drains 
to the Obi) before the extinction of the mammoth, and later spread over 
the whole of northern Asia, leaving everywhere evidence of their presence 
in the megalithic monuments now being daily brought to light in East 
Siberia, Mongolia, Korea, and Japan. * * * Continuing his investiga- 
tions in Mongolia proper, Herr Leder here also discovered earthern kur- 
gans, which, however, differed from those of Siberia by being for the most 
part surmounted either with circular or rectangular stone structures, or else 
with monoliths.* 


The discoveries of the three ages are not confined to 
Europe and Asia; for there are monuments in Central and 
Southern Africa which can be compared with those which are 
well known, and which can be identified as belonging to these 
separate ages. A reference to the recent discoveries will be 
appropriate here: Mr. George Leith found in Cape Colony, on 
the south coast of Africa, caves, rock shelters, shell mounds, 
kitchen midden, mines, and special implements which make a 
complete record of man’s progress from the Paleolithic to the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages; while the discoveries which were 
made by Mr. J. A. Bent in Mashonaland have brought to light 
structures which belong to a very early historic period, and so 
to the Iron Age. These have been described and seem to 
contain all the elements of an advanced architecture which pre- 
vail among the civilized race. 

The evidence in South Africa is that there was an intruded 
culture,—the gold mines, which have attracted so much at- 
tention in recent times, were known to the ancients and were 
worked by a people who were allied perhaps to the Phoenicians. 
We find in the Scriptures allusion to “the gold ophyr,” and 
learn that King Solomon sent ships down the west coast of 
Africa, which brought back to Jerusalem four hundred and 
twenty talents of gold, almug trees, and precious stones. 

The picture which is presented is that of a monarch, who 
introduced into his capital the wealth of the world, and sur- 
rounded himself with all the specimens of art and architecture 
which could be borrowed from the nations of the East—the 
Phoenicians, the Assyrians, and the Babylonians. A similar 
picture is presented to us by the tombs of the Mycenzan kings 
and the ruins at Tyrins and Hissarlik, the ancient Troy. 

The recent explorations in the mounds of many cities have 
revealed many stages of architecture, some earlier, some later. 





*See “ Man: Past and Present,” p. 269. 
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The most ancient record is that which is found at Nippur, near 
the site of the Ur of the Chaldees. The opinion of most of 
the archzologists now is that this civilization of Babylonia was 
very ancient, dating back at least 4,000 years B.C. The sup- 
position is that these various palaces and pyramids were pre- 
ceded by rude villages which grew up on the banks of the 
Tigiis and Euphrates, and that the Stone Age had continued 
for an indefinite length of time throughout central Asia and the 
north of Africa. 

While speaking of the three ages, it is well to notice that 
in America there is in reality only one age, viz.: the Stone Age, 
though it can be divided into three parts; the first marked by the 
presence of earth mounds; the second, by framed slab houses; 
the third, by cliff houses and pueblos; the grades of progress 
being indicated more by the architecture than by the art; 
the material which was used in constructing houses and defend- 
ing villages proving a better index than the material of which 
the relics are composed. There is in America a geographical 
division which gives emphasis to this point, for we find that the 
houses of the Eskimos were constructed out of bone and bark 

















COPPER AGE HOUSE ON THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


and were occupied by fishermen. The houses of the hunter- 
tribes were constructed out of poles and covered with bark, a 
rude framework giving shape to the houses. The houses of 
the people of the Northwest coast were built of heavy timber, 
and the walls made of plank, the entrance to them being through 
a hole which was guarded by some fabulous creatures carved 
upon the front of the house. The totem poles in front of the 
house furnish a genealogical tree for the family. These mark 
the different grades of progress which were reached by the 
Northern tribes, though the tools of some of them were made 
of shell, stone, wood, and even copper. 

Farther south, especially in the Gulf States, there were 
many villages, around which were massive earth walls, and 
within were pyramids made of earth. The houses within were 
made of wood, or of wooden posts, set upright in the ground, 
but covered with thatched roofs; the material of which the 
relics were fabricated being stone, wood, and copper, as were 
those on the Northwest coast. 

In the Great Plateau of the West, the houses were con- 
structed of stone or adobe, and were built in terraces, or were 
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placed in the sides of the cliff; but the relics within the houses 
were mainly from stone, wood, shell, and pottery, very little 
copper being found among them. To the far Southwest, the 
houses were all arranged around quadrangles, and made of stone, 
which was carved into various shapes; all of them indicating 
a high grade of architecture; but the relics here are also made 
of stone, copper, gold, and silver; no bronze, bronze not having 
been discovered. The same is the case in Peru. Here the 
structures are made of stone, and the metals used were gold 
and silver; bronze not having been discovered. These latter 
people, viz.: those in Mexico, Central America, and Peru, had 
evidently reached the bronze stage of progress, but they were 
technically in the Stone Age, if we take the relics as the index 
of the age 


II. This review of the monuments of the different ages— 
prehistoric and historic—gives to us a pretty clear idea of the 








CLIFF-DWELLERS’ HOUSE. 


progress of architecture, and brings to light the character, as 
well as date of its beginnings. It was evidently during the 
Stone Age that the first steps were taken; but during this age 
very considerable progress was made. 

It will be profitable to take up the study of the monuments 
and structures of the Stone Age, and to notice what archi- 
tectural elements were embodied in them. The feature which 
is the most impressive, is the resemblance of the buried struc- 
tures to the houses which are still found upon the surface, 
though in regions quite remote, and in a period much more 
recent. This may be owing to the survival of certian methods 
of construction, or to the transmission of the patterns or types; 
but is more likely to be the result of a law of cultural develop- 
ment, which seems to have been universal. 

There are, indeed, varied types or forms of prehistoric 
monuments, which are scattered over almost the entire world. 
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Among these, we mention the tumuli, the menhirs or standing 
stones, the cromlechs or stone circles, the triliths, and especi- 
ally the dolmens, which so resemble the habitations of the liv- 
ing. 

It is interesting to observe, in this connection, the law of 
correspondence which prevails in the art and architecture 
which appeared in the different periods throughout the world, 
resulting in very similar types, as peculiar to the same stages 
of progress. So similar are these types that they suggest the 
idea of imitation, but in the absence of proof that there were 
any imitated or borrowed types, there arises the idea that they 
were the result of the common law. In the Old World, we 
find the Egyptians and Assyrians passing through the same 
stages as the Mexicans in the New. The evidence of progress 
in constructive and mechanical skill is given, however, no more 
in the sculptured images than in the shape of the structures. 

In casting the eye over a Mexican manuscript or map, one 
is struck with the caricatures of the human figure. On closer 
inspection, it is observed that it is not so much a rude attempt 
to delineate nature, as a conventional symbol used to express 
the idea. Those parts of the figure which are most important 
are seized upon and made prominent. The last point men- 
tioned is important, for the imitation of animal and human 
forms seems to have prevailed during the Stone Age, and 
formed one feature of the Stone Age architecture. This 
probably is owing to the mythology and religion of the Stone 
Age people, for the worship of animals and regard for ances- 
tors prevailed extensively throughout the Stone Age. Mr. A. 
H. Keane says: . 


In eastern Siberia extensive tracts are strewn with kurgans, in which 
are great numbers of stone implements, objects made of bone, and mam- 
moth tusks, besides carefully-worked copper-ware, betraying technical 
skill. And with the kurgans are associated monoliths, rough-hewn, in the 
form of human figures, which are called “stone women.” * 


These remind us of the stone images which are found upon 
the Easter Islands, though they are there associated with dol- 
mens, rather than with kurgans. They also remind us of the 
carved posts, so numerous on the Northwest coast, in front of 
the wooden houses, forming a prominent feature of the villages; 
all of which belong to the Stone Age. The abundance of cop- 
per relics found here, shows that it belongs to an advanced part 
of the Stone Age. 

There were, to be sure, in the early part of the Stone Age 
certain chambered tombs, which were very rude, scarcely more 
than an open cist in which the body could be placed, the whole 
being covered with earth, though the relics deposited with the 
body show the regard for the dead, and at the same time show 
that there was a belief that the spirit of the dead would need 
these relics in the future state. There are other tumuli which 





*See ‘‘ Man: Past and Present,”’ p. 270. 
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contain chambers built of stone in conical shape, which prob- 
ably were in imitation of the wigwams, or huts, which were 
occupied at the time by the living, though constructed of wood; 
stone being used in the burial chambers, because it was more 
durable. In these we see the first attempts at house building, 
and learn from them that the material was not the essential 
feature; the convenience and ease of construction ruled with 
the people. It is remarkable, however, that the hearth was an 
important feature, with the people, for many of the buried 
mounds contain traces of fire-beds; sometimes the bodies of 


CONICAL STONE MOUND IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


children are buried beneath them, the mounds thus perpetuat- 
ing the customs which prevailed, as well as serving as monu- 
ments for the dead. 

There are stone graves in Tennessee which were placed 
around a circle and built up in tiers, the tiers drawing in toward 
the centre, thus forming a sort of conical structure, with a 
space in the centre; the whole covered with earth, but retain- 
ing the shape of the original hut, with the fire-bed in the centre. 
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STONE MOUND IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


The superstition of the Indians is that the fire has never gone 
out. These stone-graves in Tennessee remind us of the slab- 
graves found in the lowest part of the excavations at Mycene. 

There are stone-heaps, or reck-circles, in North Carolina 
which are very well built, but which retain the shape of a 
primitive hut. Dr. Thomas says: 


They are placed upon the solid rock foundation, the earth having been 
removed, and a level space left, from ten to thirty feet in diameter, Cen- 
trally in this was placed a layer of flat stones, with the best edge inward, 
around a circle about three feet in diameter. Upon the outer edge of these, 
others were placed with their outer edge resting upon the prepared founda- 
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tion, running entirely around the circles, the stones of one layer breaking 
joints with those below. Outside of the inner row, with the edges resting 
on it, other circles were added, until a diameter ranging from twenty to fifty 
feet, and even mere, was attained. The height of these piles was found to: 
vary from four to eight feet, sometimes ten feet; but in all cases the circular 
space, or opening in the centre, continued to the top. These stone heaps 
were built at a point overlooking the Kanawha River, from which the valley 
could be distinctly seen for several miles. A somewhat different type ot 
these heaps have a triangular cavity, and were undoubtedly burial places, 
* and were not built up with as much care.* 


Dr. Thomas also speaks of conical stone chambers as 
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CONICAL STONE CHAMBER, 
situated in North Carolina. They were located on the farm of 
Rev. T. F. Nelson, in Caldwell County, and were covered over 
with a mound, but were placed in a circular pit about thirty- 
eight feet in diameter, which had been excavated to the depth 
of three feet. The stones were built up around the bodies, 
which were found still standing, and they showed more or less 
evidence of fire, as did the skeletons. 

Among the mounds of the state of Iowa has been found a 
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CHAMBERED MOUND IN ILLINOIS. 





walled circular vault, built of flat stones and gradually lessened 
in diameter as it arose, the top being in the shape of an arch 
and covered by a single stone. It contained a single adult 
skeleton in a sitting posture, with which was a small earthern 
vase of the usual globular form. 

Another chamered mound is in Illinois. The chamber was 
divided into three parts, and was covered with a roof of round 
timber. In the middle part of it were eight skeletons sitting 
in a circle, with a drinking cup made with much skill in the 





*See Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1890-91. 
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centre.* This vault reminds us of one which has been described 
by Nadaillac, in the island of Moen. He says: 


It was surrounded by a tumulus Ioo yards in circumference, twelve un- 
hewn stones formed the walls, and five large blocks, the roof. In removing 
the earth from the tomb, the bones of several individuals were found, and 
a skeleton, doubtless tfiat of the chief, lay stretched out in the middle of 
the chamber; while some bones of others were placed against the walls in 
either a sitting or crouching position. 


The barrows of .Europe are supposed to contain the oldest 
or earliest of all the structures, and are on this account worthy 
of especial study. Some of these contain stone cists and 
chambered tombs which are connected with the exterior by 
long passageways; some of the corridors are forty to fifty feet 
in length. 

The ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia, like the American 
aborigines, were unable to imagine a future separate from the 
present, and so buried the house with its owner, and the grave 
was literally the dwelling of the dead. Whena great man died, 
he was placed in his favorite seat, food and drink were arranged 
before him, his weapons were placed by his side, his house was 
closed and the door covered up; sometimes, however, to be 
opened again, when his wife or children joined him in the land 
of spirits. 


III. This description of the structures which appeared in 
Europe suggests the thought that there must have been great 
progress in the department of architecture during the Stone 
Age; a progress which has marked its different stages upon 
the monuments, as well as upon the relics. We have already 
alluded to this fact in giving the list of prehistoric works. 

These structures, taken in their geographical distribution, 
may be supposed to begin in Europe with the cave-dwellings, 
and to have ended with the dolmens and megalithic structures, 
and to have embraced between them the kitchen-middens of 
Norway; the mounds, barrows, and tumuli of Great Britain; the 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland; the crannogs of Scotland; the 
cromlechs, and standing-stones of England; the menhirs, dol- 
mens, and allignments of France, and the towers of Sardinia; 
all of which were erected during the Stone Age. . 

It will be understood, however, that there were many 
localities where a complete series may be found in close proxi- 
mity. The record of progress is given in the monuments so 
clearly, that one can pass from the earliest to the latest ina 
single journey. 

Still, in America, the structures were more widely dis- 
tributed than in Europe, and yet they are supposed to follow 
the same order. The rudest and earliest are represented by 
the huts of the Eskimos; the highest and best by the ruined 
cities of Mexico and Central America; between these two ex- 





*See my work on “ The Mound-Builders; Their Works and Relics,” p. 224. 
4 See ‘‘ Prehistoric Peoples,”’ p. r9t. 
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tremes are the huts or wigwams of the hunter Indians, the rude 
houses of the agricultural tribes, the great houses and pyra- 
midal structures of the mound-builders, the terraced houses 
and communistic homes of the Pueblos, the cities built upon 
the mountain summits or in the midst of the lakes of Mexico, 
and the many palaces and pyramids of the Toltecs in Central 
America, as well as those of the Incas in Peru; all of these 
were erected during the Stone Age. 

Some of these monuments are hardly worthy of the name 
of architecture, for they are mere heaps of earth; but it 
is supposed that there were on them at one time structures 
which contained in themselves the elements out of which 
architecture ultimately grew; and so, they may be placed under 
the head of architectural beginnings. The material out of 
which the structures were made, varied according to locality; 
that which was most abundant and most convenient to secure 
and easiest to be wrought into shape was generally used. Still 
‘the material may be taken as an index of progress, for the low- 
est races used brush and branches of trees, and the bones of 
animals, and blocks of snow for constructing their houses; the 
hunters used poles and bark for the frame-work, and covered 
their houses with thatched roofs; the agriculturalists made 
their houses of timbers, sometimes plastering them within and 
without, and covering them with thatched roofs; the Pueblos, 
who cultivated the soil by irrigation, built their great houses 
out of stone, which abounded in the region, or of adobe; the 
partially civilized in Mexico built theirs often two stories high, 
the first story of stone, the second of wood; but the civilized 
tribes of Central America and Peru built theirs of stone, which 
was wrought into many shapes and highly ornamented by the 
use of stone tools. 

That different stages of architecture were represented by 
these structures is evident from the fact that there is an order 
of progress apparent in them; for the menhirs, or standing 
stones are very rude, mere pillars or slabs, which are undressed 
and bear the same shape as when taken from the quarry ; they were 
inserted into the ground and served as mere monuments, though 
without inscription or even tool marks. Next to these, in the 
order of progress, would be the cromlechs, or stone-circles, 
some of which are composed of the same kind of stone slabs 
or posts, but placed in a circle, without a ditch either inside or 
outside of it, but inclosing a level area, which may have been 
occupied as a place of worship or of assembly. The majority 
of these cromlechs are, however, composed of stones, which 
are surrounded by a ditch and earth-wall, with avenues leading 

from them. They probably mark the sites of some open-air 
temple. Next, in the order of progress, are the triliths. These 
are composed of three rude slabs, which stand in some promi- 
nent position above the ground, and are covered with a mas- 
sive slab which forms a quasi roof; the ground inclosed having 
been used as a place of intermeat. The roof itself was used as 
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an altar, or possibly as a place for funeral or signal fires. They 
are very rude, and it required but very little skill to erect them. 
Fourth in order would be the dolmens. These are in the 
shape of houses, for their sides are perpendicular and inclose 
a square room, the roof sometimes being perfectly flat, formed 
from a massive slab; sometimes the roof is made of a number 
of thick slabs, and so resembles in shape the sloping roof of 
an ordinary house. 


III. The method of construction which prevailed during 
the Stone Age is interesting, for it suggests many things in 
reference to the Beginnings of Architect- 
ure. This varied according to circum- 
stances of time and place. The rudest 
method was that which was practiced by 
the North American Indians and by the 
various tribes in South Africa. It consists 
in twisting or bending slim poles over a 
circular space, and covering them over 
with matting of reeds, or thatching them 
with grass. Such huts may have been com- 
mon in Europe and Asia at an early date, 
but they must have soon perished. There 
are, however, huts in Greenland and among the Eskimos which 
are made of blocks of ice, or whale and walrus bones, laid in 
tiers, and placed upon a foundation of stone, which show con- 
siderable skill in the art of constructing houses, and probably 
shows the style which was used by the 
neolithic people of Europe. There are 
long passages to these huts, which remind 
us of the passageways to the dolmens, of 
France, which are among the earliest neo- 
lithic structures. 

There were also huts in Florida which 
were made by placing in the ground 
wooden posts around a circle, so as to 
form a sort of small stockade, and then 
covering these with a roof or dome made 
of bent poles, and thatched with grass and reeds, leaving the 
space in the centre for the fire and the sleeping apartments. 
Houses similar to these are common among the Pimas of 
Arizona, and among the poorer classes of Mexico. Rev. J. G. 
Woods speaks of the houses of the Bechuanas, which are 
formed by posts placed in a circle and firmly fixed and con- 
nected with beams fastened at the top, and rafters on the posts; 
the roof, made of reeds, is placed upon the rafters, but extends 
beyond the outer circle of posts. This makes two compart- 
ments, the family living in the central and the servants inhabit- 
ing the outer portion, and the roof projecting far enough to make 
a veranda. Around the house is a high paling, made of posts 
and thorns, within which cattle are kept. The space between 
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the inner ¢hamber and the outer wall extends all around the 
hut, and the wails are clay plastered on poles. 

There are dolmens in France which have the shape of a 
perfect house with flat roof, upright sides, square angles, per- 
pendicular doors, with stone piers and lintel. The walls within 
are covered with scroll ornaments or other symbols. These 
show conclusively that the dolmens were designed to represent 
the house of the dead. 

There are triliths in Europe, North Africa, and India, which 
remind us of the chambered tombs. They are made altogether 
of stone, arranged so as to leavt an open space between them, 
and are covered also with a large stone slab. In some of these, 
there’ is an opening which 
resembles a door, conveying 
the idea that the chamber 
within was a dwelling place 
for the dead, and this was 
the door for the spirit to go 
in and out. 

There are dolmens in 
France which are con- 
structed out of stone slabs, 
and have within them a 
square chamber with a 
sloping roof; the doorway is also made of stone slabs, which 
form regular door posts and door caps. 

We have spoken of the pile-dwellings of Switzerland. 
These are quite numerous, and show very considerable con- 
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CLIFF-DWELLING WITH BALCONIES. 


tructive skill. They form a connecting link between the 
mounds and tombs of Great Britain and Sweden and the Nur- 
hags, or stone towers. They are situated geographically 
between them, and belong to a part of the Stone Age which 
joined hard upon the Bronze Age. These form an interesting 
part of the series which began very early in the Stone Age and 
continued to the historic times. The nurhags follow these, but 
it is uncertain whether they belong to the Stone or Bronze Age. 
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These abound in Sardinia, and have awakened a great deal of 
curiosity. Mr. Nadaillac says: 

They are conical towers with very thick walls, made of huge stones, 
some hewn, others in their natural state, arranged in regular courses, with- 
out mortar. On entering one of them, we find ourselves in a vaulted room, 
which looks exactly like one-half of an egg in shape. In the upper stories 
are two, and sometimes three rooms, one above the other, to which access 
is gained by steps cut in the walls. The whole structure 1s crowned bya 
terrace. We must add that the entrance to the nurhag is through an open- 
ing on a level with the ground, and so low that one can only go in by crawl- 
ing on the stomach.* 





CLIFF PALACE, CLIFF CANON, COLORADO, 


There are cliff-houses in America which contain even more 
architectural features than these, for they exhibit perpendicular 
walls, laid up in regular masonry, two or three stories in height, 
and have pecular T-shaped doors, and traces of balconies, 
some of them being reached by stone stairways. These belong 
to the Stone Age, and show the stage of architectural develop- 
ment which was reached by the Cliff- Dwellers. 

The best specimen is the one which is represented in the cut. 
It shows the Cliff Palace in Cliff Cafion, Colorado. The so- 
called palace was in reality a cliff-village, which contained 
houses two- or three-stories high, a central tower—barrel- 
shaped, estufas, streets, courts, store-houses, and all the other 
conveniences of avillage; all situated on the ledge of the cliff, 
in the sides of the great cafion, the walls, doors, balconies and 
courts, showing a high stage of architectural skill. 





*See “ Prehistoric Peoples,” p. 167. 








NOTES ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 
BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


HE researches of M. de Morgan in the smaller but loftier 

mound of ancient Susa have been gratifying in their 
results. The mound was pierced by a series of tunnels, so as 
to reveal the several strata, and the first stratum showed evi- 
dences of civilization at the level of forty feet above the plain. 
Flint teeth of sickles were found in the next stratum, forty-six 
feet above the base. Cereals were cultivated at a very early 
age—possibly before their cultivation in Egypt. The evidence 
does not seem to be sufficient to determine the latter point. 
The stratum above furnished many sickles, the teeth of which 
had been worn by usage. Sixty-eight feet above the base line, 
burnt wood and traces of buildings appeared; and thirteen feet 
higher, the remains of the Susa of modern times. Still higher 
is the Elamite citadel destroyed by Assurbanipal; and then in 
succession, remains of the Persian, Arabian, and Greco-Persian 
periods. Several discoveries of archeological importance are 
worthy of special mention: fragments of enamelled brick with 
inscriptions and decorative patterns, the work of Elamite rulers 
of the eighth century, lessons for later Achaemenian artists; 
a large inscribed ste/e of yellow limestone, with a picture 
elaborately and skillfully sculptured, erected by Naram-Sin to 
commemorate his great campaign of about 3750 B.c., and a 
granite obelisk, covered by a long inscription of some twelve 
hundred lines in archaic characters. 

ae ++ 
++ 

Tue room for Babylonian and Assyrian antiquities in the 
British Museum has been newly arranged and opened to the 
public. An unclassified collection is interesting—curiosities 
are always interesting—but has little value for purposes of 
systematic study. It.marks a substantial advance, when the 
archeological treasures of these old empires, long buried 
under the dust of ages,fare made available for the investigation 
of the increasing number of earnest students. 

The objects cover a period reaching from 500 A. D. to at 
least 4500 B. c,; and the writing is from the most ancient 
Sumerian and Babylonian to the comparatively modern Persian 
and Hebrew. The room measures sixty by thirty-five feet. 
The west side is occupied by inscribed bricks, gate sockets, and 
other heavy objects. A set of boundary stones fills the centres 
of the wall cases 9-11. They are sculptured with mythological 
and other figures, and contain inscriptions concerning transfer 
of property and other similar transactions. The writer in the 
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London Times says: ‘Of special interest in the group is the 
stone of Ritti-Marduk (No. 98) (about 1100 B.c.), who, in 
return for certain assistance which he rendered to his king, 
Nebuchadnezzar I., in his war against the Elamites, was granted 
several privileges: no tax was to be levied by the local over- 
lord, the King of Namar, on Ritti-Marduk’s stallions, mares, 
and other animals, and incense trees; no plantation or date 
grove was to be cut down or road made or bridge built in his 
territory without his consent; no recruits were to be drawn 
from Ritti-Marduk’s city, and he and his family were exempted 
from military service forever.” 

There is also a fine exhibition of bricks of the Second 
Nebuchadnezzar, called “the Great.” They show that this 
great builder carried on his work in almost all the ancient 
cities of Babylonia. He provided Babylon with its mighty pro 
tecting walls. Indeed, modern discoveries have abundantly 
proved the justness of his boast: “Is not this great Babylon, 
that I have built?” This great king was equally eminent as a 
conqueror and for his religious devotion. The bronze door 
step (No. 180) from the stairvay leading to the temple of 
E-Zida is a large ‘casting. The Babylonians had already 
acquired considerable skill in the art. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson made paper squeezes of the tri-lingual 
inscription of Darius—s520 B. Cc. to 485 B. C.—engraved on the 
rock of Behistun in the Persian, Scythic, and Babylonian 
languages. From this a series of casts were made. Both the 
original squeezes and the casts are now on exhibition. The 
decipherment of the royal names in these inscriptions furnished 
the key to the whole field of Babylonian and Assyrian litera- 
ture. It is fortunate that the instrument used in these patient 
and brilliant studies may now be inspected by the public. 

On the east side of the room is arranged a series of collect- 
ions of objects in bronze, marble, alabaster, glass, and other 
material. There are also much pottery and glazed porcelain of 
various periods. Among these is the valuable collection of 
bronze antiquities of Van. The bronze lion weights and vessels 
of glass are of great interest. The coffins of pottery show one 
of the methods of disposition of the dead; in some may still 
be seen burnt human remains. The series of inscribed bowls, 
with their magic texts— many not yet interpreted—preach their 
lesson of superstition. They were thought to impart to a draught 
of water rare medicinal virtue, if patient or magician, or both, 
but chanted the text. Many date back to the ‘time of the 
captivity of the Jews. ii 

The tables that line the aisle through the centre of the 
room are covered by objects of surpassing importance. Ninty- 
four “envelope” tablets (table case A) are inscribed with deeds, 
leases, loans, dissolution of partnerships, adoption of children, 
marriages and divorces, and other business documents. They 
belong to the period of Sulula-ilu, Zabum, and other Kings of 
Babylon, about 2300 B.c. These tablets are the most interest- 
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ing of all. The writing of an “envelope” tablet was first 
stamped upon the prepared surface. The tablet was then 
baked, and after being covered by a clay coating and impressed 
with the seals of the contracting parties, baked a second time. 
It was then ready to be laid away. This would guard against 
any possible change in the legal instrument or other writing, 
and preserve it in duplicate. Of the same period are the “bun” 
tablets (table case B), inscribed with lists of fields and statis- 
tics to serve as a basis for assessment of taxes during the reign 
of Bur-Sin, King of Ur. In the same case is a series of letters 
from Khammurabi to Sin idinnam. They date at the same 
period with the former tablets. They show Khammurabi to 
have been a great administrator, with large capacity for busi- 
ness details. He seems to have looked after everything: the 
felling of timber and length of cuts for smeltins purposes, the 
care of canals, the calander, as well as the administration of 
justice and great national questions. It may be opportune to 
call attention to the publication of the Khan:murati letters, 
with an English translation, by Luzac & Co., of London. Cer- 
tain letters of other kings of the first dynasty are added. 


ae a+ 
ae 


THE antiquarian is not a modern production. The interest 
of Nabonidus, King of Babyion, in these subjects is familiar. 
And now we have an old priest of the time of Belshazzar, who 
made a collection of tablets containing historic data concern- 
ing kings and conquerors who lived from 4000 fs. Cc. to 600 B. Cc. 
The discovery of this rare collection is one of the triumphs of 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht; the place, the city of Nippur; the 
museum, an earthern pot. There are tablets of the first Sargon, 
about 3750 B. c.; one of Ur-Gur, referring to the rebuilding of 
the temple wall of E-Kur; one tablet states that there were 
forty different shrines in Nippur, each dedicated to a distinct 
divinity; a text by Ashur-etil-ilane; and an important text of 
Sin-shar-ishkun, the last King of Assyria. Other tablets are 
dated in the reigns of kings hitherto unknown. This new ma- 
terial will assist in filling a gap in the history of Calneh in the 
land Shinar. 

How much this suggests as to the triumphs of future ex- 
plorations! What literary stores await discovery! How startl- 
ing the stories told by clay tablet and inscribed cylinder! Do 
not we owe it to our age to push our conquests? What may 
we not expect when the mounds of Babylon, Nippur, Eridu, 
and “Ur of the Chaldees” shall have given up all their secrets! 
Truly, the harvest is ready, but the laborers are few. 


++ ++ 
++ 


‘‘RESEARCHES into the Origin of the Primitive Constella- 
tions of the Greeks, Phoenicians and Babylonians” by Robert 
Brown, in two volumes, xvi,. 361, xx., and 261 pages, has just 
been issued from the press of Williams & Norgate, London. 
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The title well expresses the scope of the work. “Such an in- 
quiry is no mere matter of musty antiquarian speculation; it 
constitutes an important study of the mind of the man of by- 
gone ages. It introduces us alike to the history of great centres 
of civilization, and to the triumphs and achievements of indi- 
vidual genius. It makes us ponder on some of those first steps 
upon the path of knowledge, which were so hard to take, but 
which form the foundation of our present vast acquisitions. It 
reveals to us the religious ideas in many variant and most in- 
teresting phases. And by the light of cuneiform decipherment, 
we are enabled to exchange crude conjecture and arbitrary 
fancies for general certainty and harmonious historical trans- 
mission and development.” At the close of the second 
volume, the author says: “I claim to have demonstrated that 
the Euphrates valley was the main source whence were de- 
rived the primitive constellations of the Greeks. I claim, 
further, to have shown the natural line of ideas which pro- 
duced the constellation-figures; and although the research of 
the future will doubtless greatly add to the mass of material 
available for the further elucidation of the subject, and will 
enable us to correct‘many errors in detail and to explain many 
circumstances and incidents now obscure and perplexing, yet 
I am not afraid that the principle maintained in this work and 
the general conclusions now arrived at, will be unable to stand 
the influx of more light from the East.” With this brief note, 
I must dismiss this work of vast learning for the present, 
promising a more adequate review in a future number of THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 
++ ++ 
++ 

THE mounds of Nippur have furnished a large number of 
magic bowls. During March and April one hundred and seven- 
teen, most of which were in a fine state of preservation, were 
brought to light. Usually one or more demons are pictured at 
the centre, frequently chained by their ankles. When placed 
upside down, they confine the demons beneath. Sometimes 
two are fastened together at their rims, and the demons are 
thus safely confined in this magic prison. Sympathetic magic 
has certainly taken a deep hold on the human mind. 

Another important find, is a silver vase containing “several 
hundred well-preserved Cufic silver coins.” Considerable gold 
and silver jewelry were gathered from the slipper-shaped cof- 
fins. A wooden coffin taken from a brick vault of the Roman 
period contained the remains of a man of the higher class. 
Professor Hilprecht says in the Sunday School Times: “ Partly 
on his bones, partly scattered on the floor of the mortuary 
chamber, we discovered two diamond-shaped gold plates, each 
about four inches long; two gold frontlets; two heavy gold 
buckles, representing a lion’s head, and inlaid with precious 
stones; six gold rosettes; one gold earring, and a string of 
heavy gold beads. In the northeast city fortifications were 
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found baked clay balls, spear heads, stone maces, and arrows.” 
These show what were the chief weapons of the time—the 
early Sumerian period. 

lhe discovery of over three thousand gold pieces, coined 
by the successors of Hardn-ar-Raschid, has also been chroni- 
cled. A boatman of Bagdad exposed a terra-cotta vase in an 
ancient embankment, striking the spot with his punting pole. 
The upper part of the vase was broken off and a stream of gold 
fell into the Tigris. The boatman secured what remained in 
the lower part of the vase, but aroused suspicion and was 
arrested and compelled to reveal the secret. A search by 
Bedry Bey, who is an official of the Ottoman Museum of 
Constantinople, was rewarded by the recovery of the great 
horde from the stream. : . 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


SEQUENCES IN PREHISTORIC REMAINS. To the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute (Vol. XXIX., pp. 295-301, with 
plates 31-33) for November-December, 1899. Professor W. M. 
Flinders Petrie contributes a suggestive paper under this title. 
The discussion of the question, whether in dealing with ages 
before any written record of years, reference to time or dates 
is possible; whether the prehistoric ages can be reduced to an 
historic sequence, is one which the author is specially qualified 
to enter upon, by reason of his Egyptian researches, from which 
the data for the present argument is taken. By means of a 
card-catalogue of Egyptian graves (goo slips being selected, 
as representing the best graves out of some 4,000), Prof. Petrie 
arrives at a sequence-classification of pottery first, then wea- 
pons, tools, works of art, etc., which is fairly reliable. To use 
his own words: “This chaos of over goo types of pottery, 
hundreds of stone vases, weapons and tools of flint and of 
copper, ivory work, and beads, extending over many centuries, 
perhaps ore or two thousand years, has now been reduced by 
this system to an orderly series, in which we can not only state 
exactly the relative order of the objects, but also the degree of 
uncertainty and the extent of range which belongs to each ob- 
ject.” Thus, prehistoric archeology “has made another step 
toward becoming an exact science.” It is worth noting that in 
the arrangement of the pottery of seven sucessive stages, the 
degradation of the wavy-handled type was ‘‘the best clue to 
the order of the whole period.” In the history of the slate 
palettes it appears that the rhomb is the earliest type, while 
line borders come last. -Another order is quadrupeds, fishes, 
turtles, and birds. The study of the pottery specimens reveals, 
also, the fact that ‘form is more important than material.” 
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PREHISTORIC Bovip#&. In L’Anthropologie (Vol. XI., 1900, 
pp. 129-158), Dr. J. Ulrich Duerst publishes the first part ot an 
interesting illustrated account of “Some Prehistoric Bovidz.”’ 
According to the author, the species of duba/us represented on 
the Algerian rock-carvings is identical with that on the Chaldean 
cylinders,—this species (dubalus antiquus.or B. paleindicus) 
having spread from India, where it lived in the pleistocene 
epoch, to Mesopotamia, and then to northern Africa. It may 
also,as some cranial remains from the diluvium of Dantzig 
seem to indicate, have spread over parts of western Europe 
also. This animal, which Assurbanipal -hunted, was driven 
back by the progress of civilization toward India, where its 
descendants still survive in the Arni (dubalus Arni). The old- 
est representative of the genus is the Bubalus sivalensis, whose 
remains are met with in the Miocene of the Siwalik Hills. The 
literature concerning fossil oxen is very large, the fluvial de- 
posits, bogs, lake-dwellings, cave-dwellings, etc., furnishing 
abundant specimens. Dr. Duerst holds that the Bos primigenius, 
the typical prehistoric ox, has the same geographic distribution 
as the Bubalus paleindicus, and that the region of its origin is 
the same as that of the latter. Indeed, in the Siwalik Pliocene 
skulls of oxen have been found, belonging to two species: Bos 
primigenius being one of them. The Sos primigenius must, 
theretore, be traced back to India. This species had been 
domesticated in Greece in the Mycznian epoch, according to 
Keller, whose opinion, however, has been disputed by Krause 
and others. It was certainly domesticated long before the rise 
of the Babylonian empires; but whether the Babylonians had 
domesticated it themselves, or received it from alien sources is 
uncertain. If we believe Nehring, all the short-horned breeds 
of cattle in Europe are descended from the Bos primigentus. 
Dr. Duerst, however, recognizes two races of primitive oxen, 
the second species finding its modern representatives to-day 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. This second race is “the cattle of 
the lake-dwellings of central Europe, the oldest cattle in the 
world.” i. 

SEXUAL CHARACTERS OF ANCIENT SkuzLs. In L’Anthro- 
pologie (Vol. XI,, 1900, pp. 179-192), Dr. E. Pitard presents 
the results of a detailed comparison of some fifty male and 
fifty female crania from ossuaries (of various dates, chiefly 
prior to the twelfth century, A.D.) in Valais, the valley of the 
Rhone. The chief conclusions arrived at are: the female skull, 
is, as compared with the male skull, of the su-called “ frontal” 
type, and of relatively greater cranial capacity (as already 
shown by Manouvier); the weight of the male skull is abso- 
lutely greater, and the various segments of the skull (accord- 
ing to the curves) are greater in male skulls; the principal 
diameter of the cerebral cranium are (relative to the cranial 
capacity) relatively greater in female skulls; in female skulls 
the width of the forehead is relatively larger than the width of 
the face, and the forehead more vertical. 
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MopeErN ‘EurOPEAN IMPLEMENTS OF STONE. Under the 
title ‘Some Stone Implements Recently, or at Present, in Use 
in Europe,” Dr. E. H. Giglioli describes (with figures) in the 
Archivio per l’Antropologia (Vol. XXIX., pp. 229-238) the 
stone hammers of Iceland, a stone pestle from Italy, a calen- 
dering stone from the Isle of Wight, stone polishers (for metal 
objects) from various parts of Italy, stone plow-protectors and 
plow-shares from various parts of Europe. These survivals of 
the Stone Age are of great interest alike to the historian of 
human culture and to the archeologist vom Fach. 

a+ _= 

ETHNOLOGY OF THE AMooR TRIBES. In the American 
Anthropologist (Vol. II., N. S., pp. 297-338) for April-June, 
1900, Berthold Laufer, under the title ‘Preliminary Notes on 
Exploration Among the Amoor Tribes,” gives an account of 
investigations carried on in 1898-9, for the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition among the Ainu of southwestern Saghalin; the 
Gilyak of northern Saghalin, the lowlands of the Amoor, and 
the coast of the Liman; the Olcha and Tongus of the Okhotsk 
coast, the Poronai Valley and Patience Bay (Saghalin); the 
Tungus of the Amgun and the Gold of the Chabarovsk- 
Sophisk region of the Amoor. The peoples in question are 
all fishing and hunting tribes, and their culture has grown up 
on a basis of Yakut (and other Siberians), Chinese-Japanese, 
and Russian influence, in the order given. The Yakuts gave 
them the iron industry, their art shows many Sino-Japanese 
points of contact; while “the Gilyak in the environs of 
Nikolayevsk now build Russian houses and make stoves, wear 
Russian clothing, use Russian utensils, work together with Rus- 
sians in their fisheries, and bow to the images of Russian 
saints.” The author notes that among the Gold and the Gil- 
yak “animais such as the bear, the sable, the otter, the sturgeon, 
the salmon, which predominate in the household economy and 
are favorite subjects in the traditions, do not appear in their 
[decorative] art, whereas their ornaments are filled with 
Chinese mythologic monsters which they but imperfectly 
understand.” The Amvor people “do not reproduce the 
objects ‘of nature, but copy foreign samples.” Of the Ainu, 
we are informed that ‘their ornaments cannot be compared 
with those of the other tribes,” and, while they do resemble 
the neighboring Gilyaks, “ many inventions and ideas are met 
with which are their own, and are not found in any other 
tribes,”—such, ¢. g., are the zkunt or moustache-sticks. The 
Oicha, of Saghalin, are noteworthy on account of “a strange 
kind of amulet, cut out of reindeer or salmon skin,” the art of 
making which is ancient and open to all, even women. The 
author also notes the striking fact that “ nearly, all institutions, 
customs, and manners, as described in the tales of the Gold, 
bear a marked resemblance to the outlines of culture as 
sketched in the epic literature of the Mongol an Turkish 
nations.” The paper ends with a specimen of Gold folklore. 
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Buriat Customs. In the Journal of Anthropological In- 
stitute (Vol. XXI1X.,{pp. 271-294) for November-December, 
1899, Mr. W. Crooke writes about “Primitive Rites of Dis- 
posal of the Dead, with Special Reference to India,’—the ap- 
pendix to the paper deals with ‘“‘Sepulchral Urns in Southern 
India,”. being a note by the late Dr. Caldwell, Bishop of Tin- 
nevelly, author of a grammar of the Dravidian languages. 
Among the topics discussed more or less at length by Mr. 
Moore are: Mummification (known in the Deccan, Bengal, 
Assam, etc., in various forms); platform burial (seemingly con- 
fined in India to the Nagas of Assam); mountain-burial (pre- 
vailing largely along the Himalaya); inhumation and crema- 
tion (found together in the Vedas),—in India earth-burial 
probably preceded cremation; mound-burial, dome or vault 
burial; crouched burial; disinterring and bone-cleaning—sur- 
viving in modern Hinduism of the higher type in the Asthi- 
Sancaya, or bone-collecting ceremony”; jar and urn burial (in 
Southern India) Very interesting are Mr. Moore’s references 
to the evidence in Indian thought and folklore to burial cus- 
toms long ago abandoned, and the taboos of burial. 


+ +e 
++ 


TRANO-INDIAN ICONOGRAPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY.—In L’An- 
thropologie (Vol. XI., 1900, pp. 193-224) Charles de Ujfalvy 
continues and concludes his discussion of “ Irano-Indian Icono- 
graphy and Anthropology.” The subjects treated of, are: The 
cameos, intaglios, and coins of the Sassanidz; the craniologi- 
cal type of the ancient Persians; the anthropological type of 
the dynasties of the Arsacide; métissage between Persians, 
Semites, and Turanians; résumé of the works of various 
authorities,— Khanikoff, Herodotus, Justin, Ammias Marcel- 
linus, Bogdanoff, Duhoussett, Houssay, etc. Among the gen- 
eral conclusions of the author are the following: The type of 
ths Persians of the time of the Achamenidz seems to have 
been very like that of the Macedonians of the time of Alex- 
ander. At this period also, the influence of the Semitic environ- 
ment is very discernible. The transformation which begins in 
the period of the Achemenidz has been accomplished by the 
epoch ot the Sassanidz,—-the princes of that dynasty present- 
ing a fine type, but one far removed from that of the Achez- 
mendz. When, at the end of the epoch of the Sassanidz, the 
Arabs intermix with the Persian Aryans, the race possesses but 
“feeble atavistic traces of their Achawmenidean ancestors.” 
The result of this Arab intermixture was to reinforce the 
Semitic element. Neither the Farsis nor the Doris of western 
Persia, nor the Tadjiks of Afghanistan, ancient Bactria, and 
Sogdiana, represent the type of the Persian Achzemenide, all 
being far removed from it. The Afghans are a race inter- 
mediate between the Iranians and the Hindoos, and the primi- 
tive type of the Iranians may possibly persist in the Tadjiks of 
Kohistan. Very interesting are the results of M. Houssay’s 
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study, his “anthropological law” concerning the intermixture 
of Aryans with Mongolian, or with Mongoloid peoples: The 
latter lose their facial characters—flattening of the nose, 
prominence of cheek-bones, absence or rarity of beard, but, on 
the other hand, the former receive from the latter the form of 
their cerebral cranium. While one cannot agree with al! the 
author’s ideas, his paper is very useful. 


++ ++ 
++ 


Jinns. Prof. E. Westermarck contributes to the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute (Vol. XXIX., pp. 252-269) a 
valuable !paper on “ The Nature of the Arab Jinn, Illustrated 
by the Present Beliefs of the People of Morocco.” The data 
upon which the essay is based are the result of personal in- 
vestigation in various regions of Morocco, with the assistance 
of natives. Belief in the seus forms today “a very important 
part in the actual creed of the Mahammedan population of 
Morocco, Arab and Berber alike.” Those who do not practi- 
cally believe in them are very few, if any. According to 
Prof. Westermarck the Moroccan belief, “in all its essentials, 
and in a great many of its details, is identical with that of the 
Eastern Arabs, and may be said, in the main, to represent part 
of the old Arab religion, in spite of the great mixture of race, 
which has taken place on African soil. Prof. Westermarck is 
also of opinion that “the application of the totem theory to 
the Arabic jim involves a radical misunderstanding of their 
nature.” The conception of the jzmns “implies a generalization 
on a much larger scale” than totemism. In the discussion on 
the paper Mr. Crooke and Dr. Taylor spoke against the identi- 
cation with totem-belief. 


++ at 
++ 


ARMORICAN ArRCH#&OLOGY. In L’Anthropologie (Vol. XI., 
pp. 159-178), A. Martin discusses ‘‘Armorican Burial Places 
Where Fine-pointed Flint Arrow-heads are found.” Of the 
burial places in question, some fourteen have been discovered 
in Armorican Brittany (Finistére ten, Cétes-du-Nord three, 
Morbihan one). Of these, five have been the subject of de- 
tailed description, with plans, cuts, figures, etc.,—those of 
Cruguel (in Morbihan), Kerné-bras (in Finistére), Porz-ar- 
Soaz (in Cétes-du-Nord), Kergourogon (in Cétes-du-Nord), 
Tossen-Maharit (in Cétes-du-Nord). The nine other burial 
places, all in Finistére,-—Keruzoret, Cosmaner, Fao-youen, 
Kerguévarec, Kervini (2), Goarillac’h, Plouvorn, Kergourna- 
dec,— have not been investigated with the same care and detail. 
Common to all fourteen burial places are: Wooden-burial- 
boards (on which the remains or the ashes of the dead were 
placed with his arms); absence of pottery; presence of a num- 
ber (sometimes as high as fifty) of delicate fine-pointed flint 
arrow-heads, of perfect desigr and execution; presence of 
peculiar bronze poignards, and hatchets of bronze. From this 
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general agreement the author concludes that “from Scorff to 
the bay of Iffyniac, along the contour of the horn of Armotica, 
there existed, at a certain period of the Bronze Age, a homo- 
geneous population, industrious, and gifted with a real sense of 
art, the treasures of which offer themselves for our study in 
these tombs” (p. 164). During this age, too, the art of making 
flint arrow-heads reached its apogee. 


a ++ 
ae 


ARCHAEOLOGY OF THOMPSON RiveEz, B. C. As No. VI. 
(May, 1990, pp. 401-453; figs. 331-380, plates xxiv.-xxvi.) of 
Vol. II. (Anthropology I.) of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the American 
Museum of Natural History,” New York, Dr, Harlan I. Smith 
publishes an interesting and valuable paper on the ‘“ Arche- 
ology of the Thompson River Region, British Columbia,” em- 
bodying the results of investigations carried on under the 
auspices of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition in the country 
between Spence’s Bridge and Kamloops. The investigations 
were made in May 1897, May 1898, May 1899 and October 1899. 
Among the rubrics discussed are: Resources, hunting and fish- 
ing, root-digging, tood- preparation, habitations, tools, war, dress 
and ornaments, games and amusements, narcotics, art, burials, 
etc. ‘These investigations corroborate the conclusions drawn 
by Dr. Smith from the previous researches carried on by him 
in the Lytton region. According to Dr. Smith, “the ancient 
culture of the whole of the southern interior of British Colum- 
bia was quite uniform, and resemb'ed in all essential points the 
culture of the present inhabitants of this area, as described by 
James Teit in his monograph on the Thompson River Indians.” 
Moreover, “the physical type cf the people of the interior is 
quite uniform, and a preliminary examination of the skeletons 
of the prehistoric people does not suggest that any change of 
type has taken place.” It may be concluded also, from both 
culture and physical type, that “the peoples of the coast and 
those of the interior developed on distinct lines, and that points 
of resemblance are due to later contact.” Among the arrow- 
points figured in the text are “four beautifully chipped com- 
plex forms,” possibly used in surgical operations. Certain 
slate arrow-points, some sea-shell and bone-of-whale objects 
indicate coast influence. Fish-knives (of the Lytton sort) are 
rare at Kamloops,-and no shell spoons were found. Wedges of 
elk-antler were numerous; so, also, green stone celts, and beaver 
teeth, the last probably as cutting or chipping implements. The 
carving of the war-clubs suggests again, the influence of the 
coast-peoples. There appears to be “no evidence that moun- 
tain goat wool and dog-hair were spun and woven.” Copper 
pendants and similar objects of personal adornment were very 
common; also beaver-teeth dice. Dr. Smith’s paper is an 
admirable companion to his study of the “Archeology of 
Lytton”’ and well deserves the fine dress in which these 
“Memoirs” all appear. 








PHILIPPINE STUDIES. 
I, PLACE-NAMES. 
BY ALEXANDER F,. CHAMBERLAIN. 


HE study of place-names is of interest not merely from 
the philological, but also from the sociological point of 
view. 

In the Philippine Archipelago there are said to be nearly 
2,000 islands and islets, from Luzon (about the size of Ohio), 
Mindanao (rather larger than Indiana), down to uninhabited 
rocky ledges, the name of which alone allies them to mankind. 
These islands are peopled by some 8,000,000 individuals of 
more or less pure Malayan stock, perhaps 10,000 Negritos, and 
several thousand Europeans (chiefly Spanish), Chinese, Japan- 
ese, etc. The basis and core of the chief ethnic phenomena 
in the Archipelago to-day, in spite of all foreign influences at 
various stages of their history,—Indian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Spanish, English, and American,—is still Malay. This is 
clearly revealed by an investigation of the place-names of the 
Archipelago, the results of which prove how little, after the 
first predominance of the Malays over the earlier Negritos, 
the successive foreign elements have modified the essentially 
Malayan character of the linguistic topography. The follow- 
ing study is offered asa first attempt at the elucidation of some 
of the interesting place-names of this important region of the 
globe: 


1. Apo. The name of this volcano in southern Mindanao 
coincides with apo, the term for ‘“‘grandparent” in several 
Philippine languages. This would be an appropriate explana- 
tion, considering the place occupied by volcanoes in the native 
mythology. And it is, perhaps, a more satisfactory derivation 
than that which connects the word with apuz, the term for “fire” 
in many Malay tongues. There is an AZo island off the west 
coast of Mindoro. 

2. Basuyan, “place of pigs,’—from daduy, “pig” (in the 
Tagai and related tongues), and the locative suffix -an. Babuy 
is the same word as the first component of the dadiroussa of our 
dictionaries, the Malay name (dadz, “ pig,” rusa, “deer’’) of the 
curious ‘“‘deer hog” of Celebes. The pig plays a very import- 
ant rdle in Malay countries, and places named after it are very 
common. From éaduy the village of Babuyan on the island ot 
Palawan, the Babuyanes (the es is the Spanish plural-sign) 
Islands, situated to the north of Luzon, etc., get their names. 
The Babuyanes were long noted for the pigs found in great 
numbers upon them. 
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3. Bacoor, ‘circle.’ This word seems to belong to the 
language of the Negritos of Luzon. Spelled in various ways 
Bacoor, Bacor, Bakur, etc., it was formerly the name of a bay on 
the western coast of Luzon. 


4. Baxayan, “house place,” from da/ay (in several, dia- 
lects—Tagal dahay), “house,” and locative suffix -an. This is 
the name of several places in the Archipelago: a gulf and 
town in the district of Batangas, south-western Luzon, etc. 


5. Banoa-Banoa, “skull” (in several languages of Luzon 
and other islands closely allied to the Tagal-Ilocan, etc.). 
This name is very suggestive in relation to the former head- 
hunting propensities of many of the Malay peoples. The 
word also signifies, in some dialects, ‘the shell of a fruit,’ 
“gourd.” There is a village called Banga-banga in south- 
eastern Mindanao. 


6. BANTAYAN, “mountain place,” from danfay (in several 
Luzon dialects, Ilocan, etc.) “mountain,” and the locative suf- 
fix -am. This is the name of a small island, situated to the 
west of the extreme northern part of Cebu. 


7. BasHeeE, “fermented juice of the sugar-cane.” The 
group of small islands north of the Babuyanes, towards For- 
mosa, received this name (figuring most on English maps,— 
they are otherwise known as. the Batanes) from the members 
of Dampier’s expedition in 1687. Dampier’s account of the 
voyage informs us that they were ‘unanimously named after 
the liquor,’—dashee (bashi),—which the natives sold “very 
cheap,” and the sailors “drank plentifully every day.” This 
basht or basi, as it is termed in various Philippine dialects, is an 
intoxicating drink made from crushed sugar-cane, which is 
made much of on social occasions and during the religious fes- 
tivities of some of the ruder tribes. 


8. Bato, BATU, BATO, “stone,” in various Philippine dialects 
(Tagal, etc.). There are many places in the Archipelago thus 
named. A derivative Batuan or Batoan, “place of stones,” 
“rocky place.” There is a Baté in the island Leyte. 


g. Bal, BAy, BAY-BAY. In several languages of the Archi- 
pelago dai, or bai-bai signifies ‘‘a body of water, sea, laguné, 
etc.”” Hence the well-known Laguna de Bay near Manila, in 
south-western Luzon, gets its name; also the town on its south- 
ern shore (some of the earlier maps and writings spell the 
word Bahi.) Bay and Bay-bay are not infrequent elsewhere 
in the Philippines. There is a town, e.g. of Bay-bay, in Leyte 
(the northern portion of the island was formerly called Bay- 


bay). 

10. Boaan, “place of the boa, bonga, or betel-palm.” 
Some of the places (islands, etc.) called Boaan seem to have 
taken their name from the bonga or boa tree, the palm which 
furnishes the famous betel-nut, Areca catechu. 
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11. Boayan. This island, off the the northern coast of 
Palawan, bears a name seemingly the same as that discussed 
under No. 13. 


12. Bontroc, “mountain.” In Tagal and some of the 
related dialects, bontoc or bondoc signifles “mountain,” and 
the district and town of Bontoc in northern Luzon have thus 
received their name. Bondog, the name of a cape, mountain 
and town in southeastern Luzon is probably the same word. 


13. BUHAYAN, BUHAYEN, “place of life,” from buhay (in 
several Philippine dialects), “life,” and the locative suffix -an 
or en. In Mindanao a mountain, a lake, a river, a town, anda 
district are named Bahayan (Buhayen, Boayan). The moun- 
tain, a volcano, may have been the first recipient of the name, 
since “place of life” is a very appropriate denomination for 
such a pheonomenon. See No. I1. 


14. Buravacao, “rainbow”’ (in several Philippine dialects, 
some of the vocabularies give the same word for “comet”’!) 
This word occurs frequently as a place-name: A gulf and town 
in south-eastern Mindoro; a small island to the east of the 
island of Calamian, etc. 


15. Pc:an, “moon” (in several dialects; buyan in the 
Negrito of Luzon, buan in Tagal). There is a town of Bulan 
in extreme southeastern Luzon. 


16. Bruan, “place of bones,” from butu or boto (in several 
Philippine languages.—Tagal, etc.). In Mindanao there are a 
river, bay, town, and district of this name. 


17. Buyo, “betel” (in several Philippine dialects, includ- 
ing Tagal, etc.). Several places seem to have been named after 
this favorite chewing-substance of the Malays. There is a 
town of Buyo in Central Luzon. 


18. CamorEs, “sweet potatoes.” The Camotes group of 
islands, between Leyte and Cebu have been named from the 
Spanish camote (plural camotes), the ultimate source of which is 
the Nahuatl (Aztec) camoitl, ‘sweet potato,” one of the many 
links connecting the Philippine Archipelago with the Spanish 
vice-royalty of Mexico, from which they were so long governed. 


19. CARABAO, “buffalo.” The little island of this name, 
between the northwestern point of Panay and Tablas, is called 
after carabao, or nitive buffalo of the Philippines, known as the 
“water buffalo.” The most wide-spread name for this animal 
among the Philippine languages is ‘“unang” or “aunang,” the 
other term “carabao” being doubtfully of native origin. The 
smaller species of buffalo, found only on the island of 
Mindoro, is called “timaran.” 


20. Cartusic. This name of a river and town in the island 
of Samar is derived from tudig (in several dialects, Tagal, etc.,) 
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“water,” and the prefix ca (ka), which indicates that the thing 
expressed by the root exists in abundance or perfection. 


21. Darican. The reference in the place-names Daligan 
(the suffix is the locative -az) may be to dalig (in several dia- 
lects of Luzon, etc.,) ‘‘ root,” or ‘‘ Dalig,” one of the secondary 
deities of the Igorrotes, mountain-tribes of northern Luzon. 
Daligan is one of the settlements of the Apayaos in northern 
Luzon 


22. Dinacat. Some of the place-names belonging here 
may be derived in the characteristic fashion of the Tagal and 
some closely related dialects, from dagat, “sea,” with the inffix 
-in (signifying “like, resembling the thing denoted by the stem- 
word”), thus d-2n-agat, ‘‘sea-like,” “in the sea.” ‘There is an 
island (with one of its towns) called Dinagat, off the north- 
eastern coast of Mindanao. 


23. Gusat, “ forest” (in Tagal and several other dialects). 
There is a town of Gubat in the extreme southeastern portion 
of Luzon. 


24. IL6caN, “river place, on the river,” from dog (in Tagal 
and several other related languages) “river,” and the locative 
suffix -an. The Ilécanos (to give them their Spanish name) or 
Ilocans, are an-important people of northern Luzon, whose 
name is borne also by part of their habitat, the Provinces of 
North and South Ilécos. The Ilocans are thus “ river people.” 


25. LauaG or Laoac. The aame of the chief town of 
North Ilécos may be the same as “lauag” “field,” in the 
language of the Luzon Negritos, “ laoag,” “ country,” in certain 
other dialects (e.g. Bontoc). There is also in Ilocan the word 
“laoag,” “ brightness.” 

26. Linao. The name of several places in the Archi- 
pelago: A bay in southern Mindanao, a town in the extreme 
north of Luzon, etc. See No. 28. 


27. Luzon. The origin of the present name of this the 
largest island of the Philippine Archipelago, is very uncertain. 
One of the etymologies suggested derives “ Luzon”’ (of which 
the Latinizing chroniclers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries made “Luconia”’) from “lusong,” “luzong,” “losong,” 
“wooden mortar for pounding rice,” a word belonging to 
several dialects of the island (Tagal, etc.). The story goes 
that when the Spanish discoverers began to question the natives 
as to the name of their country, the latter answered “ lusong,” 
supposing that the new-comers were inquiring about the mor- 
tars, as conspicuous then as now, at the doors of their cabins, 
in some portions of the island. This, however, is probably a 
case of “folk-etymology.”’ It is rather against the story that 
the accent runs “ lusong,”’ and “ Luzén.” 


28. Macinao, “bright, clear,” in Tagal and some related 
dialects. There are a number of places thus named through- 
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out the Archipelago: A lake in Mindanao, a town in Luzon, etc. 
The radical of the word is “ linao,’—the ma- 1s adjective prefix. 
“Linao” is probably the same place-name. 


29: MANOC or MANUC, “ bird,” a wide-spread Malay word 
appearing in Tagal and many other Philippine dialects. There 
are several Manoc islands in the Archipelago, one very small 
one ¢. g., between Masbate and Cebu. There is also a Mamanuc 
Island in the Sulu group. 


30. Manucan, “bird place,” from ‘“manuc,” “bird,” and 
the locative suffix -am. There is a Manucan Island in the 
Cayagan group, situated to the west of the southern part of 
Negros, and a Manuc-manucan Island to the southeast of 
Balabac in the Sulu Sea. 


31. Muinpanao, “lake country.” An older form of the 
name of the second largest island in the Philippines, ‘‘ Magin- 
danao,” reveals the etymology of the word. ‘ Magindanao” 
is derived from ‘“danao” (in many Philippine dialects, Tagal, 
etc.), “lake,” and the prefix magin-, which contains the idea 
‘becoming or containing what is indicated by the root-word.” 
There are a number of rivers and lakes, some of them quite 
large, which makes the name peculiarly appropriate. One of 
these, also called Boayan, bears still the name Maguindanao, 
the first location of the term, perhaps. 


32. Minporo. By some the name of this large island, 

situated immediately south of the western portion of Luzon, 
is said to be a corruption of the Spanish mina de oro,“ gold 
mine,” in reference to the gold-deposits said to exist there. 
An earlier native name of the island was “ Mait,” related, per- 
haps, to “ maitim,” “black,” in Tagal, and referring to former 
dark-skinned inhabitants. It is possible that “ aeta, ita,” and 
“eta,” the name by which the Negritos of the Philippines are 
known is identical with the radical of “ maitim,” sa- being the 
common adjective prefix, so frequently occurring in color- 
names. ; 
35. Neckos. This large island, lying between Panay and 
Cebu, received its present name on account of the “black peo- 
ple, zegroes (1n this case, Negritos),” who seem to have been in 
former times its chief inhabitants, and who still survive in 
small numbers in certain parts of the Cordillera region. An 
earlier name was Isla de los Negros, then Isla de Negros, and 
finally Negros. Purchas, in his “ Pilgrimage,” in 1613, speaks 
of it as “an Island of Negro’s inhabited with black people.” 


34. Panay. The name of this large island, which lies 
between Mindoro and Negros, seems to have once belonged to 
the northern portion of it only, now called Capiz. An older 
name of the island was “ Oton, otong, otong.” ‘Lhe significa- 
tion of Panay is uncertain. In some dialects of the Archi- 
pelago “panay” means “plate,” but there may be no con- 
nection here. There is also a small island called Panay off the 
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northeast coast of the island of Catanduanes. On the large 
island of Panay is a river and town of the same name. 


35. PANGASINAN, “ place of salt.” This word, which occurs 
frequently as a place-name in the Archipelago, is derived from 
asin, “salt’’ (in several dialects), with the locative suffix -an, 
and the prefix pang-, relating to “action.” Pangasinan is, 
therefore, ‘‘a place where salt abounds, or is made.” The 
name is borne by an island in the Sulu group, a district and 
tribe in Luzon, etc. 


36. Pasic, “sand,” in several dialects, Tagal, etc. This is 
quite a common place-name. There are a Pasig island, or 
shoal-bank, northeast of Palawan; a Pasig river and town in 
Luzon, near Manila, etc. 


37. PuLancuupa, “red earth,” from Tagal “pula,” “red,” 
and “lupa,” “earth.” The name of a town in southwestern 
Luzon. The word “lupa” appears also in the place-names 
Masalupa, Muntinlupa, etc. 


38. Samar. The origin of the name of this large island, 
which lies southeast of the extreme southeastern point of 
Luzon, is uncertain. ‘Samar” or “Samal” seems to have been 
originally applied only to the western coast of this island, 
which has had several other and older names. The whole 
Visayan group, to which it belongs, was earlier known as the 
“Islas de los Pintados,” or “Islands of Painted (tattooed) Men.” 
It has been sought to explain the present name of the island 
from “‘samar,” a Malay word meaning “ disguised,” in the 
sense of “tattooed” or “ painted.” 


39. SuBAN, “river place,” “on the river,” from “suba,” 
“river” (in some of the southern dialects) and the locative 
suffix -am. There is a town called Suban in northern Mindoro. 
In the extreme southwestern peninsula of Mindanao dwell the 
Subanos, who, as their name signifies, are “ river-dwellers,” 
“ river-people.” 

40. TaGALoc. This name of the most prominent people 
of the whole Archipelago is said to be derived from d/og, 
“river,” and the prefix faga-, relating to action, origin, and 
signifies ‘‘ people of the river,” “river-dwellers.” A fuller form 
of the word is Tagailog, the nom de plume of Luna, the 
Filipino man of letters. 


41. TAMBAGAAN, “place of bronze,” from ‘“tambaga,” 
“bronze,” and the locative suffix -az. This is the name of a 
small island off the coast of Tawi-Tawi in the Sulu group. 
“Tambaga, tombago, tembaga”’ (in the various dialects) signi- 
fies in Tagal also an alloy of gold and silver of which jewels 
are made. This Malay word has travelled far from the East 
Indies,—it is seen in the Spanish “tumbaga,” ‘“ pinchbeck,” 
Italian ‘“‘tombacco,” Portuguese “tambaca,” French “tombac,” 
etc. The word has even crept into English in the form of. the 
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Anglo-Indian “tombak,” “a kind of brass.” It is a very 
curious fact, however, that this far-traveled Malay term is itself 
of Aryar origin, its ultimate source being seen from the Sans- 
crit “ tamraka,” “copper.” 


42. Tusic, “water” (in Tagal and some related dialects). 
With the suffix -an is formed the derivative ‘“tubigan,” “ place 
of water,” a term applied, on the one hand, as a river-name, 
and on the other, in the sense of “rich land,” to a well- 
watered meadow. There is a Tubigan Island in the Sulu group. 


The early Spanish discoverers, conquerors, and adventurers 
have not been forgotten in the new names added by the 
Castilian immigrants. Villalabos, Legazpi, Urdaneta, etc., are 
remembered in town-names, etc. A few names, too, have 
drifted in from Spanish-Mexico, and elsewhere; while some 
few others hark back to old Spain. But, taken altogether, these 
form but a very small fraction of the many thousands of names 
dotted here and there over this vast Archipelago. 

A fact worth noting, is the sprinkling of English names to 
be found around the coast of the long, narrow island of 
Palawan, proximity to Borneo accounting no doubt for some 
of them, and the East Indian trade for more. To the west of 
Palawan are three Pennsylvania reefs, remembrancers doubt- 
less of some vessel bearing that American name. 

The history of the general name of the Archipelago is a 
curious one. Magellan styled the islands, when discovered by 
him in 1521, “ Islas de S. Lazaro,” a name which did not meet 
with general acceptance. ‘For a long time after the discovery 
they were known tv the Spaniards, who approached them from 
the west, as “Islas de Poniente,” and to the Portuguese, who 
reached them from the East, as “ Islas del Oriente.” Villalabos 
(1542-3) sought to make them bear the general name of 
“ Neuva Castilla,’—another failure. But their present name 
hails from him, too. In honor of the Infante Don Felipe, he 
named the island of Samar Filipina, and ultimately, while 
Samar lost the specific name, Las Filipinas came to be, the ap- 
pellation of the whole Archipelago. The substitution was very 
slow, however. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CLIFF-DWELLERS’ RUINS. 





To THE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


Dear Sir —I have thought many times of my promise to 
write to you, but have waited to obtain further information 
regarding the Cliff-Dwellers’ ruins of this vicinity. 

When I first came here I was able to learn but very little, 
except that this whole region abounds in ruins and remains of 
various kinds. My first exploration was made on the Mesa 
Verde, within a few miles of my home at Navajo Springs 
Indian Agency. This was on January 9, and all I found was 
the foundation of a ruined house. I have since found houses, 
more or less perfect, in three other places, and all within six or 
seven miles of the Agency. None of these have been visited 
by white men more than two or three times. The smallest one 
contains several ruined rooms, and one still perfect; while the 
largest has twelve rooms in perfect condition, and eleven or 
more ruined. 

There appears to be two distinct classes of masonry, both 
occurring in the same buildings; in one case in separate por- 
tions of the house, and in the other instance the walls seem to 
have been begun by one class of workmen and finished by 
another. 

One of the houses appears to have been destroyed pur- 
posely and maliciously by human beings. I base this conclu- 
sion on the fact that there are many fragments of pottery 
scattered about, but not a whole dish can be found. There are 
also broken stone implements. I found pieces of two stone 
axes and one hammer, which I believe were purposely broken. 
I believe in this case that the inhabitants were driven out and 
their belongings destroyed. 

Another house has been totally demolished, except one 
room. This was caused by a fall of rock from above, as was 
also the case, but in a lesser degree, with still another house in 
the same vicinity. At this latter place thre are great cracks in 
immense masses of rock overhanging the house, which could 
only have been made by an earthquake. In the first house 
mentioned, the walls have been thrown down almost intact. I 
do not believe this could have been done by any force of nature 
without causing the rock to fall from above, where it still 
remains solid and begrimed with smoke. 

What really interests me most is the burial places, which, 
so far as I can learn, are all located down on the plain; while 
the houses mentioned are probably a thousand feet above 
them, built in the sides of the cafion walls, near the top. 
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Dotted comparatively thickly over the valleys below the mesa 
are heaps of ruins, which must have been originally stone 
buildings, varying in size from one small room to immense 
structures, covering an acre or more of ground. In the larger 
of these are still to be seen walls ten feet high, while others 
are simply a mass of broken stone without form. 

It is near the smaller and isolated ruins that the graves are 
found. Invariably they are located from fifty to sixty feet 
_ southeast of the piles of stone, and are to be distinguished by 

a slight mound of earth covered with broken pottery. Some 
graves are shallow, while others are from four to six feet deep. 
The skeletons show that the bodies were buried in a sitting 
posture, with the knees drawn up under the chir. Surround- 
ing the skeletons are dishes of various patterns; some glazed; 
some rough; some decorated and some plain, but there are 
many graves which contain no pottery at all. 

Many of these smaller mounds are in two parts, the northern 
one being always the larger. In one of these double mounds, 
which I excavated slightly, I found quite a quantity of charred 
ears of corn. First was a layer of earth and débris about a 
foot thick; then came a layer of slag, such as might have been 
the product of a blast furnace. This slag was about eight 
inches in thickness and completely covered the corn, of which 
there must have been several bushels, It is now charred and 
amalgamated into a compact mass, although the ears still 
retain their form and the kernels can be separated from the 
cobs. It is certain that the corn could not have been there 
when the slag was in a molten condition, and the only explana- 
tion I can suggest is that this was the inside of a large furnace, 
or possibly a pottery kiln, and that after it had ceased to serve 
its original purpose, for some reason—possibly sacrifice—the 
corn was burned there, and the walls afterward fell inward. 

Climatic conditions mus! have been far different then, fer 
all the cliff-houses I have seen contain corn cobs and husks, 
many of the former being imbedded in the walls. It would 
now be impossible to grow corn within twenty miles of these 
houses, as the nearest water supply for irrigation is that dis- 
tance away. Neither does it seem possible that they could 
have transported water sufficient for the erection of their 
buildings and to supply the number of people who must have 
inhabited them. 

The more I study the ruins and their location the more in- 
tricate the problem becomes, until it seems as if I must solve 
the mystery of this lost people. 

Very respectfully, 
C. N. CROTSENBURG. 


Corley, Colorado, April 6, 1900. 














EDITORIAL. 





THE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF CHINA. 


The attention of the world has been directed toward China 
and the strange people who-dwell in that ancient land, and who 
call their government the “Celestial Empire,” a name which 
seems to be at the present time a travesty and a burlesque. 
There is no denying the importance of this nation among the 
nations of the earth, for it is, perhaps, the largest and most 
numerous in the world, and, unlike other nations, is contained 
in one solid body, without a range of mountains, or a sea, or 
any other geographical feature to separate the different parts. 

There are two other nations which, like the Chinese, are 
gathered into a solid body—the Russians, and the people of 
the United States; but the Altai Mountains separate the eastern 
from the western portion of Russia, as the Rocky Mountains 
separate the eastern from the western part of the United 
States, the capitals of the three great nations having been 
all situated at the extreme side of the country. 

There have been several dynasties previous to the present; 
the earliest having a date as ancient as either Egypt, or 
Assyria, or India, and much earlier than either Persia, Greece, 
or Rome. The following are the dates, according to Bancroft’s 
recent book: the Dynasty of Hia, 2205-1766 B.c.; of Shang, 
1766-1122 B. c., and of Chow, 1122-255 B. c. Then came 
Chanchi, who built the wall. The dynasty of Ching, whence 
the name China came, began 255 B. c. and continued until A. D. 
149; that of Ham, A. D. 149-618, covering 469 years, the period 
when Buddhism found its entrance. During the Tang dynasty 
(A. D. 618-905) poetry and the drama arose. With the Sung 
dynasty (A. D. 960-1278), philosophy. The Mongol dynasty 
(A. D. 1260-1341) marks the coming of Kublai-Khan, by whom 
the Grand Canal, 700 miles in length, was completed. Next 
was the Ming dynasty, extending down to 1644, during which 
the Manchus, a Tartar tribe, formerly dwelling northeast of the 
great wall,came down. The Manchus form the present dynasty, 
and the present emperor is the seventh one of this line. 

China first came into notice through the travels of Marco 
Polo, who made known the “ marvels of Cathay,’ and his book 
led Columbus to plan his voyage to this land, which led to the 
discovery of America. Previous to Marco Polo, was the Bud- 
dhist missionary, whose travels in 399-414 A. D., are described in 
THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for January-February, 1899. 

The journeys which followed Marco Polo are too familiar 
to need mention here, so we will merely give the dates: Sir 
John Mandeville and the Moor, nicknamed the “Traveller,” 
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1325; Friar’ Oderic, 1330; Portuguese Raphael, 1516. The 
voyages that took place after the discovery of America were 
made first by the Portuguese, next by the Spanish, who con- 
quered the Philippines in 1543, and made an attempt to enter 
China in 1575. Russia sent agents to Peking in 1567. The 
Dutch opened commerce in 1622. The first English vessel 
anchored off Macao in 1605. Commodore Anson arrived in 
1742. Trade with Americans commenced in 1704. The Opium 
War occurred in 1840. Such, in brief, is the history of this 
remarkable country. 

The geography is, however, worthy of especial study. 
There are three zones, which are separated by certain geo- 
graphical lines, and are distinguished by certain products, as 














The “Little Orphan ’’ Island on the Yang-tse River. 


well as by distinct peculiarities. The northern zone extends 
from the Great Wall seven hundred miles, over a plain which 
abounds with grass and is very fertile, as the soil is composed 
of the loess, which is very rich. Millet and barley grow 
abundantly. The central zone stretches from the Yellow River 
to 260° latitude. Here the climate is warm and the soil is 
rich. Wheat, rice, tea, oranges, and sugar cane are raised. 
Silk is also an article of commerce. The southern district is 
somewhat mountainous, and separated from the seacoast by a 
range of mountains, so that commerce must go south to Canton, 
or north to Pekin. 

The Grand Canal stretches from Pekin to Canton,a dis- 
tance of 1,200 miles. It is mainly a series of abandoned river 
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beds, lakes and marshes, connected with one another by cut- 
tings. This canal is one of the antiquities of the world, and 
can be compared only to the Great Wall of China. It was 
built long before the thirteenth century, and was utilized by 
Kublai-Khan, who made it the “ River of Transport.” It con- 
nects Hong Chan with Tien-tsin, and, by the river Pei-Ho, 
with Tung-chau and Pekin. The absence of cataracts, the 
cheapness of wages, and the small value of time, make it pos- 
sible for the Chinese to employ this canal advantageously at 
present, though it is probable that if China should awake from 
her long sleep, railroads will be used instead of the canal, as 
there are portions of it which are already in need of repair and 
badly neglected. 

The Yang-tse is the great water-course and artery for the 
Celestial Empire, It is navigable for 1,600 miles, 600 of them 
for large sea-going vessels, and 720 for light-draft vessels. The 
Ho-Hang-Ho, or the Yellow River, is called the ‘‘Chinese sor- 
row,’ for it is subject to overflow, and has once, at least, changed 
its channel for a length of 700 miles. 

The population of China is supposed to be about 350,000,060. 
The population of the plain, in North China, 177,000,000. It is 
the most densely populated section of the whole world. 

The roads in China are the worst in the world. Rough 
boulders were originally laid loosely beneath the soil, for a 
foundation, but these have been undermined by rain, carried 
off by the people and put into their houses, and so, great 
chasms are left and isolated fragments, over which it is almost 
impossible tor a carriage to pass. Donkeys will drag the carts, 
coolies will carry sedan chairs, others will carry freight with 
poles; but freight has to be carried for 1,300 or 1,400 miles 
over such a road as this on the backs of men, or by, beasts. 

The government of China is the most remarkable on the 
face of the earth. It is supposed to be based upon the family 
system. The emperor is supposed to be the father of the 
nation, as well as the representative of the divinity. The gov- 
ernment is really a theocracy, and the emperor is the great 
high priest. The groups of families constitute villages which 
are self-governing. Villages are clustered into towns under 
respective heads, which are responsible; but the official hier- 
archy begins with a district about the size of a county and is 
governed by a district magistrate. Next is a group of depart- 
ments, or counties, which form a circuit, and is about as large 
as one of our territories. Each province administers 
its own affairs, and provides its own revenue and its 
own defense, but is under the rule of a governor, appointed 
from the capital. 

As to the relative antiquity: it is supposed that the his- 
tory of China began long before either that of Greece and 
Rome, and Asia Minor, and perhaps as early as that of Baby- 
lonia. Civilization existed here almost as early as it did in 
Egypt, though there has been very little progress. 
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In fact,-several good authorities connect the Chinese with 
the old Accadians, a pre-Semitic people, who were the first in- 
habitants of Babylonia and were the earliest civilized people of 
the world. They are supposed to have given their civilization 
to the Semitics, and to have been the first to reach the art of 
writing. Their history, according to recent discoveries, may 
be said to have begun as early ar 7000 B.c. The language of 
the Chinese is supposed by Rev. J. C. Black and others to have 
been derived from the Accadian. 

The contrivances for cultivating the soil, for transporting 
freight, and reaching distant points of the empire are very 
primitive, though not any more so than are those which are 
seen in other lands of the East, especially in the Bible lands, 
for there are some attempts at making roads and bridges, 
while in Assyria and on the Tigris no such attempts are made. 





Typical Chinese bridge, with steep agprenshes. ty 


The people there are still plowing with a crooked stick and 
using inflated bags for their ferry boats. Buckets attached to 
poles are used for raising water. 

The cut will show the character of the bridges, though it is 
really one of the best patterns found in the country. The 
bridges in the western part of China, near Thibet, are exceed- 
ingly rude,—made of logs,—and yet they present a combina- 
tion of suspension, cantilever, and abutment bridge. 

It is the most remarkable peculiarity of China that, at a 
very early date, inventions were made which, if they had been 
improved upon, would have made them one of the leading 
nations of the earth. Among these were the invention of gun- 
powder, the mariner’s compass, types made of wood and of 
metal; cantilever and suspension, as well as abutment, bridges, 
and boats and baloons; but their unprogressive character is 
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shown in the fact that baloons are used to keep male babies 
from drowning, when they fall into the water; while female 
babies are not thought worth saving. Types are used only for 
ornamental “ Editions de Luxe” for the upper classes. The 
bow and arrow practice and drill is still used in the forts, or 
was a few years ago. There are no steamboats, except those 
which belong to foreign nations; scarcely any wheel carriages; 
railroads and telegraphs are of late introduction; the printing 
press and the daily paper is of but little use to the common 
people, though they have been introduced by foreigners. 

The best bridge in China, is the one at Amoy, which is the 
port of a large inland city. It is abreast with the island of 
Formosa. The native merchants carry on an extensive trade 
with Formosa. Manila, Malay Islards, and Siam. One would 
suppose that this bridge woul,i be connected with railroads, or, 
at least, with good public roads and thoroughfares, but the most 
common means of propulsion is that which is furnished by the 
bodies of men, who become the beasts of burden, and railroads, 
steam, and modern inventions are withstood. 

While others have taken these same inventions for con- 
structing bridges, and have gone on to the highest feats of 
engineering and made these bridges connect the railroads which 
cross the continent, the Chinese are plodding in the same old 
way, and are behind even the old stage-coach method of travel- 
ling, to say nothing of the canal-boats. Whether this is owing 
to a radical defect of their mind, or to the government and 
religion which they have inherited, is uncertain. 

The frontispiece will show the character of their canals and 
their shipping. The great canal, near Shanghai, with its wooden 
buildings, reminds us of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, 
which were abandoned and forgotten long before the opening 
of history. They are scarcely any better than the pile-dwell- 
ings which abound off the coast of Africa and in Manila, and 
yet they are. perhaps, among the best buildings in this famous 
city of Shanghai. 

The houseboats are the most remarkable proofs of the 
social condition of the people. These boats are twenty or 
thirty feet long and are used for freight-house, store-room, bed- 
room, and nursery, all in one, and sometimes contain a family 
of fifteen or twenty persons crowded into them, who eat and 
sleep, and fight for the opportnnity to earn their scanty wages 
by day and night. 

The population of China swarms like ants. It is packed 
into a bullock cart, huddled into'a bamboo hut, is heaped upon 
one another in a mud-walled hovel, is crowded in the streets; 
but finds its climax in this life in the houseboats. 

The great fault of China is that she will not improve upon 
her own inventions, but holds to the old customs and continues 
to worship ancestors, making that worship a seal which shall 
keep sacred the past, and will not permit anyone to break the 
seal. The war with China is, however, likely to break up this 
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bondage of old customs and to bring on an awakening of 
the people. 

The literature of China is very interesting, though a very 
serious calamity has befallen it during the last few months. 
The seige of Pekin by the Boxers, who are really the Harpies 
of the land, did more damage to the ancient literature than the 
looting of the capital did to the treasures, for it was during that 
seige that the great Library was burned. The fire was set to 
‘the building with the expectation that the missionaries and the 
legations would be burned and destroyed, but providentially 
the wind changed and swept along the wall on the outside, 
with the result that the compound was saved, but the Library 
was burned. It is at present uncertain what the Library 
contained, but it is well known that the “Book of Changes” 
is the oldest of the classics and was prepared as early as 
1150 B. C. 

This book gives an account of the creation of the world, 
according to the peculiar system of the Chinese, which is 
equivalent to a “sexual system,” as the great male and female 
elements, Ying and Yang, were produced by Tai Keih, or the 
first great cause: the heaven, the sun, day, etc., being the male; 
the earth, the moon, night, etc., the female. This system gave 
rise to the divination which was so common, and had such 
power that it resulted in saving a vast number of books, especi- 
ally those on medicine, divination, and husbandry, from the 
fate which befell other books in the year 221 B.c. 

It is sometimes supposed that Confucius was the author of 
letters, as well asa great philosopher; but the system of myth- 
ology and the religious books were nearly ail produced before 
his day, and he only compiled the most important of them. 
The “ Book of History,” the “ Book of Odes,” the “Spring and 
Autumn Annals,” the “ Book of Rites,” and the four books by 
the disciples of the Sage, were, to be sure, the beginnings of 
literature; but during the Tsin dynasty these books were de- 
stroyed by fire, as the emperor, the Hwong Li, for political 
reasons ordered their destruction. There were, however, many 
preserved in the roof and walls of the houses, and even buried 
in the beds of rivers, and it is said twenty-eight sections ot the 
“Book of History” were taken down from the lips of a blind 
man, who had treasured them in his memory. The “Book of 
History’’ embraces the Chinese records from the twenty-fourth 
century B. c. to 721 B.c., or from the days of Noah and 
Abraham to the year of the building of Rome. These records, 
Confucius gathered and compiled into a series of volumes 
called the “Shu King.” It contains the seeds of all things 
that are valuable in the estimation of the Chinese. It consists 
of conversations between the kings and their ministers in 
reference to the patriarchal principles of’ government. Virtue 
is the basis of gooc government, and this consists in procuring 
for the people the things necessary for subsistence—water, 
fire, metals, wood, and grain. 
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THE BIBLE, HEATHENISM, AND THE CHINESE 
WAR. 


There is one feature of the great contest which has been 
going on in China, which is very significant. The Chinese 
are perhaps the oldest nation now living, which have 
reached a stage of civilization, but are heathen and hold to 
the old systems which prevailed even before the days of 
Confucius; while all of the nations that have contended 
with them are, with the single exception of Japan, nomi- 
nally Christian nations and hold to the Bible as their sacred 
book and are influenced by its teachings. The Bible is, to 
be sure, held in its different versions, as the Russians hold 
to the old Greek version and the Czar is at the head of the 
Greek church; the Germans hold to Luther’s translation 
and the state church is the Lutheran; the French have a 
French translation, but also hold largely to the Roman 
Catholic church, who take the Latin vulgate as their ver- 
sion; the English still cling to the King James version, and 
the Americans take this version and the revised for their 
religious book. 

It goes without saying that the nations which hold to 
the Bible in its different versions are the most progressive 
upon the face of the earth and are destined to have the lead 
in the work of civilizing the human race, as well as estab- 
lishing and controlling the commerce of the world. 

There are a few other nations which are nearly as old as 
the Chinese, who must be classed with them in more respects 
than one, especially in the fact that they are nominally 
heathen, thougr they have been influenced by Christianity 
and by nations who hold to the Bible. We refer now to the 
Hindoos, to the Mexicans, and to the various nations in 
South America. In western Asia are the Syrians and 
Armenians, who were held back by Mohammedans, who can 
be ranked, perhaps, with heathen nations and yet differs 
from them, in that they adopt the Koran, which contains 
many of the teachings of the Bible. The Japanese have 
been heathen, but have so far been influenced by mission- 
aries that they are in full sympathy with the Christian 
nations with which they are in alliance at present. 

The progressive nations. to be sure, are situated in the 
temperate zone and perhaps owe something of their vigor 
and progress to the effects of climate, but mind and body 
seem in this case to correspond, for they all have occidental 
ideas and type of mind, as well as the northern vigor of 
body; while the nations of which we have spoken,—Chinese 
and Hindoo,—are oriental and tropical in their ways and 
habits. 

The spectacle which has been presented of the armies 
of the Christian nations of the world beleaguering the 
capital of this ancient empire, which calls itself the Celes- 
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tial Empire, and the result has been that the flight of the 
ruling powers from the capital where were the emblems of 
the ancient superstitions. It had been the stronghold of 
heathenism and full of the emblems of a system which is 
destined to pass away. In fact, as full as was the ancient 
city of Mexico, where Montezuma reigned so despotically 
and offered his human sacrifices to the sun. 

We have spoken of the temples which stood and still 
stand in this celestial city, and which the treacherous, de- 
ceitful Empress claims has been desecrated by the presence 
of foreigners, and says that she will never return to it. The 
position of the German Emperor, of the English people, 
the Americans, and the French has been manly and noble 
and true to the principles of the past, and with less blood- 
shed than took place at the time of great Sepoy Rebellion in 
India,—a rebellion which was the result of a superstition 
about as foolish as that of the Boxers of the present day. 

There are those who have been inclined to put the 
Christian religion on a level with Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Mohammedanism, and would class Christ as among 
religious teachers, without any more divinity than either 
of those who have given their names to these systems, but 
a tree is known by its fruits, and it needs no argument to 
show that the influence of the Bible has been the cause of 
the progress of the world; while other sacred books, such 
as the Vedas, the Shastras, the Shu ‘Kings, and the Koran, 
have all failed to produce the same effect, We do not place 
the teachings of Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster on a 
level with many heathen systems, nor would we place them 
even on a level with Mohammed, for their teachings were 
merciful and kindly and favorable to morals, but somehow 
the systems have not availed to lift the people to a very 
high level or to give progress. They have not even availed 
to remove the superstitions of the old nature-worship and 
devil-worship and geomancy which prevailed when they 
were savages, and before these teachers arose, and may be 
regarded as surviving from savagery. It is to be hoped 
this worst form of heathenism has had its day, and that 
the conflict which has arisen will result in the overthrow of 
such false systems. 

It isa shame that the same nations could not have com- 
bined to prevent the terrible massacres among the Christian 
Armenians by the cruel Turks and Mohammedans. 

We are to notice that the three grades of progress, 
savagery, barbarism, and civilization are represented, in a 
general way, by three systems of religion. Savagery, by 
the various systems of nature-worship, sun-worship, totem- 
ism, and fetichism; barbarism, by the various systems 
which originated with certain religious founders—Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, and Mohammed; civilization, by the 
Bible in its various versions,—Greek, Latin, German, 
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French, Syrian, and English. Whatever merits the sacred 
books of the East have, they have not brought the nations 
who hold them up to a higher level than that of barbarism. 

It may be said that the nations who have adopted the 
Bible as their sacred book belong to the great Aryan or 
Indo-European race—a race which has always been the 
most vigorous and progressive—and the Semitic race, to 
which the Bible was given, has declined and nowhere has 
any national power. This is very significant, for the 
Old Testament without the New would have failed 
to bring the world to its best hope, as it has failed with 
the Jew. It is true that Christ was oriental by birth 
and race, but the most remarkable trait of his character 
was that he went directly counter to all those customs, 
habits, and views, which were and are peculiar to the 
oriental mind, and represented that which is dominant 
among the occidental minds. To some this is a proof of his 
divinity. 

We may go back to the religious teachers, and philoso- 
phers, and great men of any nation, and see the effect of 
their influence upon the history and the destiny of the na- 
tion. But the difference between China and the various 
Christian nations, shows the effect of religion, as dis- 
tinguished from philosophy. 

Confucius has been revered for his great wisdom, but the 
testimony is that, while he was a man of great force of char- 
acter, he was strangely devoid of imagination, and has done 
his countrymen an irreparable injury. The national mind 
is characterized by the want of originalty, but the inflexible 
sterility of the early specimens of literature helped to 
perpetuate this trait throughout all generations. The 
multiplication of books has not increased the mental power 
of the people. The Chinese classics can no more be com- 
pared with the Greek classics, than can the bamboo hut be 
compared with the finest specimens of architecture, such as 
the Temple of Olympia, or the Parthenon. 

The Mongolian race is confessedly obtuse nerved. and 
so insensible to suffering as to bear with stolidity what 
would rack the nerves of others. 

The principle religions of China are Buddhism, Taouism, 
and Confucianism. The latter is par-excellence the religion 
of the learned. They assembled in temples, devoted to 
Confucius, and worship at the shrine of the throneless king. 
The recent atrocities are diametrically the opposite of the 
teachings of the two systems of religion—Buddhism and 
Confucianism, —both of which favor tranquility rather than 
progress. When a ruler ceases to be a’ minister for good 
and for peace, he forfeits the title by which he holds the 
throne. This is the lever which Christian nations have at 
present in their hands, if they have only the wisdom to 
use it. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE ROMAN FORUM, 


When one visits the Roman Forum one cannot escape regretting the 
culpable ignorance of the adventurers and princes who, in the Middle 
Ages, profaned, demolished and destroyed precious monuments which 
Roman civilization had erected during several centuries and which, after 
the reverses, the decadence, the invasions, should have remained an elo- 
quent and imposing proof of the richness and the grandeur of a people 
whose domination had known no boundaries. 

What remains to-day is enough, nevertheless, to allow the visitor to 
reconstruct this historical region and see once more, although very imper- 
fectly, the splendors of Roman architecture, the sumptuous temples, the 
immense amphitheatres, the vast palaces and the innumerable monuments 
that a powerful and ingenious people had accumulated, from the Capitol 
to the Aventine hill. 

In the early days of this century, when the first excavations were car- 
ried out, the level of the Forum, which was then the site of the actual mar- 
ket, had become raised about eight metres because of the enormous 
quantity of débris which had been cast into it since the Middle Ages. The 
Italian Government entrusted the excavations to men of experience and 
energy, who spared no endeavor to uncover the ruins and once more give 
to the Forum, as much as possible, its full extent and primitive character. 

The new researches, begun during the ministry of Baccelli, which are 
being carried out with much activity, are yielding very good results, 
Signor Giacomo Bon), one of the ablest of archzologists, who has con- 
ducted the successful investigations carried out between the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux and the Atrium of Vesta, has had the good fortune to 
lay hands on a small altar of the third century, and exactly determine its 
original position above the small Well of Juturna. 

The ruins of the ancient buildings which surrounded the fountain of 
Juturna have been at length freed from the soil which covered them, as 
well as the foundations and walls, much less ancient, of the Church of 
Santa Maria Liberatrice, which was built above the ruins in question in the 
course of the seventeenth century. In front of this fountain there has been 
brought to light a little structure, in the centre of which the ground-level 
is raised so as to furnish a pedestal for some statue; amongst the débris, in 
fact, has been found the lower portion of a female statue which might have 
been that of the nymph Juturna, to whom was dedicated the fountain whose 
relics have just been discovered. 

Signor Boni minutely, slowly and patiently, examined the putéal to the 
depth of fifteen feet, but only found fragments of glass and terra-cotta and 
numerous amphoras belonging to different epochs and of the most diverse 
styles. Here the learned archzologist is now busy in reconstructing and 
drawing out the several objects discovered, especially the amphoras which 
wer used in dipping up the water. 

lf the fountain of Juturna has been found as it was left after its last 
restoration, it is only through providential good luck: when the foundations 
ot the Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice were built, the sacred well was 
miraculously saved by the arrangement of three of the foundation-walls 
which surrounded it and enclosed it within a triangle, without touching it. 

Between the little structure which touches the fountain of Juturna and 
the Temple of Castor there have been found an infinity of fragments of 
columns, capitals, pedestals and marble decorations belonging to temples 
and buildings still unidentified and of various epochs, from the archaic to 
the classic. Among the most remarkable of the objects discovered in these 
excavations must be mentioned a fourth-century sarcophagus, which still 
encloses human bones, and has an admirable frieze ornamented with masks, 
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palm branches, elegantly and gracefully designed and of remarkably fine 
workmanship, which recails the best productions of the Tuscan artists. 

Near the fountain is an edifice the destination of which seems to have 
been—according to inscriptions and the czffz which were found with it—to 
serve as Offices for the magistrates employed by the water-service. In the 
largest room of this structure, in the walls of which there are enormous 
niches, have been found several fragments of statues of considerable worth. 
Within the limits of the central niche has been uncovered a headless statue 
of Esculapius, and further on a splendid torso belonging to the statue of 
Apollo, of which has also been discovered the plinth, the feet and the two 
knees, one of which is still attached to the laurel-tree trunk against which 
the god is leading. There has also been found in the lower part of the 
edifice a female figure which might very well be Hygeia. 

Signor Boni proposes to make a stratigraphical exploration of the 
fountain of Juturna, as he has already done with success in his earlier dis- 
corery of the /afzs niger, and he is carrying out excavations in the neigh- 
borhood of the Emilian basilica, in order to determine the exact limits of 
the early basilica and the later edifices. These researches are going on in 
the Cloaca Maxima, in the hope of rediscovering a section, the existence of 
which has long been suspected. 

The pupils of the School of Applied Engineering are, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Boni, drawing an altimetrical plan of the Roman Forum, 
and here are some of the important results which will be incoporated in it: 

The lowest portion of the historical city is exactly at the spot where to- 
day is found the altar of Czsar (12.622 metres above sea-level), and the 
highest spot is the ce//qg of the Temple of Venus at Rome (33.896 metres). 

The apis uiger is at the level of 13.195 metres. 

The Temple of Vesta (indicated by the steps of the sacrarium) is at 
the level of 14.922 metres. 

The clivium of the Via Sacra is at the level of 17.397 metres. 

The Arch of Titus is at the level of 30417 metres, and the Coloseum 
at 23 909.—H. MEREJU, in the American Architect. 


THE CAVE OF PSYCHRO IN CRETE: 


It has been known for some years that a large cave above the village 
of Psychro, in the Lasithi district of Crete, was a repository of primitive 
votive objects in bronze, terra-cotta, etc. As this cave is situated in the 
eastern flank of the mountain which dominates the site of ancient Lyttos, 
and is the only important cave known in the neighborhood, it was con- 
jectured that it was the Lyttian grotto connected with the story of the 
infancy of Zeus in the legend, whose earliest version is preserved by 
Hesiod. A thorough exploration of it, undertaken in May and June of the 
current year by Mr. D. G. Hogarth on behalf of the British School at 
Athens, aided by the Cretan Exploration Fund, has served fully to confirm 
this view. Thecave is double. On the north is a shallow grotto, the upper 
part of which was cumbered with immense fallen fragments of the roof. 
The lower part contained deep black earth, partly ransacked by previous 
diggers. This was thoroughly dug out this year, and when the great blocks 
had been broken up with blasting powder and removed the deposit on the 
higher slope was also searched. The result was the discovery of a rude 
altar in the middle of the grotto, surrounded by many strata of ashes, pot- 
tery and other refuse, among which many votiue objects in bronze, terra- 
cotta, iron and bone were tound, together with fragments of some thirty 
libation tables in stone, and an immense number of earthenware cups used 
for depositing offerings. The lowest part of the upper grotto was found to 
be enclosed by a wall partly of rude cyclopean character, and partly rock- 
cut; and within this temenos the untouched strata of deposit ranged from 
the early Mycenzar Ag2 up to the geometric period of the ninth century 
B.C., or thereabout. Oaly very slight traces were found of later offerings 
The earliest votive stratum belongs to the latest period of the pre- 
Mvycenzan Age, that marked by the transition between the “ Kamaraes”’ 
fabric of pottery and the earliest Mycenzan lustre-painted ware. But be- 
low all is a thick bed of yellow clay, containing scraps of primitive hand- 
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burnished black and brown pottery, mixed with bones of animals. This 
bed seems to be water-laid, and to be prior to the use of the cave as a 
sanctuary. Probably, when it was in process of formation, the cave was 
still a “ Katavothron” of the lake which once occupied the closed Lasithi 
basin; but before the Mycenzan period the present outlet had opened, and 
the plain was dry. The southern, or lower, grotto falls steeply for some 
200 feet to a subterranean pool, out of which rises a forest of stalactite pil- 
lars. Traces of a rock-cut stairway remain. Much earth had been thrown 
down by the diggers of the upper grotto, and this was found full of small 
bronze objects. But chance revealed a more fruitful field, namely, the 
vertical chinks in the lowest stalactite pillars, a great many of which were 
found still to contain toy double-axes, knife-blades, needles, and other 
objects in bronze, placed there by dedicators, as in niches. The mud also 
at the edge of the subterranean pool was rich in similar things, and in 
statuettes of two types, male and female, and engraved gems. These had 
probably been washed out of the niches. The knife-blades and simulacra 
of weapons are probably the offerings of men; the needles and depilatory 
tweezers of women. The frequent occurrence of the double-axe, not only 
in bronze, but moulded or painted on pottery, found in the cave, leaves no 
doubt that its patron pal was the “Carian” Zeus of Labranda, or the 
Labyrinth, with whom, perhaps, his mother, the Nature goddess, was 
associated, and the statuettes probably represent the two deities. Here 
was the primitive scene of their legend, afterwards transferred in classical 
times to a cave on Mount Ida.— The Architect. 


—_t— 
PRIMITIVE VILLAGE SITES IN MARYLAND. 


By J. H. McCormick, M. D. 


During some recent investigations in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
I discovered three Indian village sites, the collection of stone implements 
being in some respects a unique one. The first of these was found near 
Boyds Station on the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, about thirty miles from Washington. The second on the Musser 
tarm, near Germantown, on the same railroad, andiabout five miles south- 
east of the other. The third was found on the Barnesby farm, on the 7th 
street pike, about one mile south of Olney, and about twenty-four miles 
from the city, and about twenty miles northeast of the Boyds and Musser 
sites. Many implements have been picked up by farmers in their fields all 
over the county, but with the exception of these three sites and the soap- 
stone quarries at Sandy Spring, to be hereafter mentioned, they have been 
found in no considerable quantity in any one locality. 

That Maryland, with its Chesapeake Bay, Potomac and Susquehanna 
Rivers, on the one hand, with the advantages of easy communication by 
water and abundant marine food, both fish and oysters, vest acres of the 
latter being justly world-wide in fame, as the most delicious to be found 
anywhere, and the mountain in the western part of the State, on the other, 
with their wild game of great variety, afforded a most advantageous home 
for the Indian, is quite apparent; and he left evidence of his occupancy 
throughout the State, in the stone implements of a great variety of form. 

Montgomery County, touching on one side, for many miles, the Potomac, 
with numerous small streams flowing into it, was a favorite camping ground. 

The first site was found a few hundred yards from the railroad bridge, 
where it crosses the Little Seneca. My attention was first called to it by 
Mr. S. G. Burton, the bridge-tender, a gentleman who had picked up on 
and near the spot quite a collection of implements. The second site was 
found on the farm ot my friend Mr. W. H. Musser, whose land was drained 
by the Big Seneca. The implements, measuring a bushel or more, con- 
sisted of arrow-heads, spear-heads, leaf-shaped drills, metates, mullers, 
axes,—chipped, ground and polished,—a hammer-stone, a pipe and a boat- 
shaped stone. 

At the Barnesby farm, the trees had been cut down the summer of '95, 
and were oaks and chestnuts, from 2 to 2% feet in diameter. A huge 
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boulder, some 6 or 8 feet across, had a large mortar cut into the top, and 
measured 22 inches across the edge and 16 inches deep. The implements 
found there, were ploughed up from what had always been regarded as a 
primeaval forest. About three miles from this lay the soap-stone quarries 
of Sandy Spring, where a similar one exists, which has been photographed 
by Prof. W.H. Holmes. These sites are situated northeast from a water 
supply, whether it be spring or stream. The first was from a stream; the 
two latter from springs. 

These collections are interesting, in that, so far as I can learn, it is the 
most corroborative evidence in substantiation of Prof. Holmes’ claim of the 
contemporaneity of the Palzolithic and Neolithic Ages, for here are found 
side by side, the rudely chipped and highly polished implements. 

With the exception of the flints, the stone from which they are made 
are foreign to this county; some of them poss:bly coming from the regions 
of the South Mountain. The banner stone, the boat-shaped stone, and the 
pipe. presumably of a bear image, are of highly-polished Tennessee 
ignite or slate, and are most perfect specimens. The axes of many 
varieties, some forty in number, are both chipped and polished, and include 
some very fine specimens. A phallus, quite perfect in workmanship and 
design, of a sandstone material, has been defaced, possibly by the plough. 

In none of these sites have pottery been found, either in fragments or 
as perfect pieces of art. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


AMONG THE WILD NGONI; BEING SOME CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIVINGSTONIA MISSION IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By W. 
A. Elmslie, M. B., Medical Missionary. With an Introduction by The 
Right Hon. Lord Overtoun. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1g00. 


The book contains three chapters which will be of great interest to 
‘ ethnologists, for they give a history of the tribe called Nyoni. This tribe 
formerly settled on the east coast of Africa, about 4,000 feet above the sea 
level—a treeless region. Also a description of the villages, their means of 
subsistence, the manner of erecting their houses and herding their cattle, as 
well as their religious notions and customs; thus making these chapters 
another contribution to a very interesting subject. 

The following are the most notable facts that are given: the villages 
are situated near the streams and fountains, but are not permanent. Re- 
moving a village to a new site was one of the great events in the history of 
the people. The cattle are the sustenance and the care of the family and 
the tribe. The huts of the people are built in circles around the cattle- 
fold. Like everything the native makes, they are circular, and he points 
to sun, moon, and horizon as a reason why they should be so. The hutsare 
single-roomed; ‘fire is made in a circular depression in the middie of the 
floor. They are arranged in groups,—walled off from each other by reed 
fences, so that each man, with his wives’ huts and those of his slaves, has 
a distinct locality in the village. The description of the song and dances 
is quite interesting. The song is the principal thing—the dance is the 
accompaniment tothe song. The song goes on, while the rhythmic gestures 
and beating of the ground with the feet add zest to the subject. The 
witch-doctor is the visible and accessible agent of the ancestral spirit whom 
they believe in and worship. Certain hills are worshipped, also waterfalls 
and ancient trees and certain insects which are supposed to give residence 
to an ancestral spirit. Each house has its own guardian spirit, and the 
tribe worships the spirit of a dead chief. 

In Ngom land, the great expansive country, dotted over with number- 
less villages, built without regard to safety from attack, but located where 
the best gardens and pastures were to be had, made one realize that here 
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was a people powerful and free, whom to settle among and win for Christ 
was worthy a man’s life. There was one rdéyal residence; one ruler, and 
he in touch with head-men ot each tribe, with all the people under him. 





THE New PaciFic. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. New York: Bancroft, 
Publishers, 1900. 


Mr. H. H. Bancroft is well known as the author of the “ Native Races 
of the Pacific Coast,” and of a series of histories, which fills a long shelf 
in most of the leading libraries; all of them histories of the states which 
border upon the Pacific Ocean and face the new empires, which have so 
recently sprung into notice 

The present book on “ The New Pacific,” is not only timely, but shows 
a very general acquaintance with the interests which are at stake in the 
political discussions going on. It contains a review ot the events which 
have already transpired. These began with the year 1808, which, accord- 
ing to the author, is one of the most important in our history. He main- 
tains that Spain made the same mistake that England did with regard to 
her American colonies, and justifies the war with Spain. He says the only 
unjust war our country ever waged, was the war with Mexico, which was 
caused by a desire for more slave territory. The war with Spain was 
inevitable. The policy of expansion is something like the war with 
Mexico. It will bring disaster to the Republic. Not oxly are the Malays, 
half-breeds and savages, people, whom hitherto and now, we will not per- 
mit to touch our shores in any considerable numbers, but they cannot be 
governed by the United States at this distance. The chapter upon the 
“ Attitude of the Nations” 1s in the same strain. A separate chapter is 
given to “The History of the Far East,” especially of China; another to 
“ The History of Europe and Asia,” “ The Pacific Ocean and Its Borders” 
comes into line for a hastv sketch, which occupies about fifty pages. The 
book contains a great deal of information and is wel] worth reading at the 
present time. 


MCLOUGHLIN AND OLD OREGON. A CHRONICLE. By Eva Emery Dey. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., I1goo. 


This book contains a series of word-pictures, which are descriptive of 
Oregon, as it was between the years of 1832 and 1849. This was perhaps 
the most romantic and interesting period of the history. We have first an 
allusion to the expedition of Lewis and Clark. Next, a vision of two 
beautiful women; one with golden hair and snowy brow, and the other a 
slender, dark-eyed devotee, each of whom had consecrated her heart to 
Oregon, These two missionary brides were the first white women to cross 
the continent. Two bridegrooms rode at their sides, Dr. Marcus Whitman 
and Rev. Henry Spaulding, who were to lay the foundation for society in 
far-off Oreyon. 

Where the Columbia break- through the Cascade Range they looked, 
where never white women looked before; Mt. Hood, visible for miles, grew 
to life-size. St. Helen raised her graceful, tapering cone above the distant 
firs. Grander rose the mountains, four thousand to five thousand feet on 
either hand cut by livid gashes of ravine, exposing the ribs of mother 
earth. ‘ The roaring cascades dashed tneir billows on rocks. Not a lip 
moved, not a word was spoken as the French Iroquois boatman stood at his 
post, and with a skillful dip turned the flying canoe; while on every side 
seethed and yawned the great green caves of water. 

A vision is given of Dr. McLoughlin, who was Governor of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, west of the Rocky Mountains. Also, of Jason Lee, a 
missionary of the Methodists, who received his bride from the distant East, 
and was married to her amid the beautiful fir grove. There are allusions, 
also, to Capt. Sutter, who became so famous further south; and an account 
of many of the early voyages, among them the voyage of Capt. Grey, who 
entered the mouth of the Columbia River, while the British commander 
sailed by it, and by this means Oregon was saved to the Union. The book 
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does not discuss the causes of conflicts, which led to establishing the 
boundary at 54° 40”. 

The portraits of the notable characters are drawn very clearly, and the 
pictures of the domestic life of the families who dwelt in the wilderness, 
even down to the servants and the tradesmen, are very graphic, and awaken 
as great interest as any novel could. 





THE BIBLE AMONG THE NATIONS. A STUDY OF THE GREAT TRANS- 
LATIONS. By John Walter Beardslee. Chicago, Toronto, and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1900. 


This book gives a brief and interesting account of the different trans- 
lations of the Bible, Beginning with the Samaritan Pentateuch, which is 
the oldest, as it was prepared about 20 B.C., it includes the Septuagent 
translation, possibly 133 A. D.; the Syriac translation, 155 A. D.; the Vul- 
gate translation, 382 A. D.; the Gothic translation by Ulphilas, 328; the 
German translations, 980, 1210 and 1522; the English translations, 1071, 
1324, 1524, 1535. 1537, 1568 and 1604; the Holland translations, 1270, 1358 
and 1516; the French translations, 1179, 1487, 1545, 1608 and 1877. 

These different translations have formed the sacted books for the 
different branches of the Christian church—Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Russian, Armenian, Protestant, and Alexandrine, with their different 
denominations. It is an excellent reference book, and will doubtless be 
useful to clergymen and Bible students. 





NORTHERN GEORGIA SKETCHES. By W.N.Harlen. Priee,$i. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Igoo. 

NORTH CAROLINA SKETCHES: PHASES OF LIFE WHERE THE CALAX 
Grows. By Mary Nelson Carter. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The firm of A.C. McClurg & Co. have risen Phoenix like out of the 
fire, and are putting forth new books, which are like plumes, as they are | 
fresh and full of beauty. One line which is followed is becoming quite 
popular: it consists of short stories from real life in the Southern States— 
Georgia and South Carolina. They carry us back to the times before the 
war. There is one interesting feature about them, there is not a word of 
bitterness or complaint; showing that the reign of peace has spread 
throughout the entire country. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Russia and the Russians. By Edmund Noble. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mfflin & Co.—Historical Memoirs of Alexander I. and the 
Court of Russia. By La Comtesse de Choiseul Gouffier. Translated 
by Mary Berenice Patterson. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.—Songs 
of all Lands, for the use of Schools and Social Gatherings. By W.S. 
B. Mathews.. New York and Chicago: American Book Co.—Science of 
Faith, with a discussion of Animal Societies. By Dr. Paul Topinard. 
Translated by Thomas J. McCormick. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co.—Man; An Introduction to Anthropology. By W. E. 
Rotzell, M. D. Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co.—Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. II.; Anthropology I.; The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition VI.; Archzology of the Thompson 
River Region. By Harlan I. Smith. The Smithsonian Report. 
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This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tho 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins, 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora,in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 
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T is now about twenty-three years since THE AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN was established, During that time the field of arche- 
ological study has spread, until it now embraces nearly the whole 

globe. The explorations and discoveries have not ceased in America, 
but they have so increased in lands of the East, especially in Egypt, 
Babylonia, Greece, and Palestine, that they have eclipsed all others. 
During the past year other fields of study and exploration have opened 
by means of war in Africa, China, and the Philippine Islands; so that 
now the whole world comes very naturally into the scope of the journal. 

The Editor, Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D.,is an Oriental scholar, 
as well as an Americanist, and is qualified to edit a journal which takes 
in lands of the East as well as the different parts of our own land. 
Aside from this general over sight, scholars, who are specialists in the 
different departments of archeology, have been secured as contribu- 
tors, and will keep the readers informed about all discoveries made in 
particular lands, whether Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Palestine, Greece, 
Australia, China, or the§ Philippines—many of them residents of the 
lands which they represent. 

The subjects which are treated are many and varied, though all of 
them may be classed under the science ot anthropology. When men- 
tioned in alphabetical order they are as follows: Art and Architecture, 
Biblical Antiquities, Civilization, Division of the Races, Ethnology, 
Early Institutions, Folklore, Geology and Geography, Mythology, 
Migrations, Origin of the Species, Oriental Discoveries, Prehistoric 
Relics, Recent Discoveries, Religious Beliefs, Social Custums, Super- 
stitions, Totemism, etc. 

Contributions may be expected from nearly all partsjof the world, 
for correspondence has been held with gentlemen, who are the best 
scholars in their departments and whose names are well known. 

Among the contributors of last year were the following, arranged 
according to localities: Elsdon Best and Dr. John Frazer, Australia; 
James Deans, C. Hill-Tout, and Rev. John Maclean, Canada; Prof. A. 
F. Chamberlain, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh. F ranklin, 
Penn.; Rev. William C, Winslow, D. D., Boston, Mass.; Prof. Robert 
Harper and Prof. Frederick Starr, Chicago University; C. Staniland 
Wake, Field Columbian Museum; Pres, C. F. Super, Athens, Ohio; Hon. 
James Wickersham, Tacoma, Wash. The same gentlemen will con- 
tinue to contribute during the year 1901, and a large number of others 
in addition. Arrangement has been made so that the book reviews 
will be especially valuable and will include such books as are published 
on anthropology, in different languages. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
5817 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Overland Monthip 

Can you do better than? 

to take THE OVERLAND ? 

MAGAZINE of :California ? 

and the Pacific West?: 

Here are One Thousand? : 

: | hae of the fresh, strong work of the : 

? men and women of the West, writers | 
: ? who have lived the life of which they ; 


2 write, and seen and felt the things: 


§ 
2 ; they describe, and g 
FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES 2 

# the work of the most talented artists of a region § 
§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 
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3 that has produced many such, and is producing 
5 them all the time. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
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+BIBLIA+ 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN ARCH ZOLOGY, 
ETHNOLOGY, LITERATURE, RELIGION, HISTORY, EPIGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, LANGUAGE, ETC, 


THE OFFICIAL MEDIUM FOR PUBLISHING COMMUNICATIONS OF THE 
PALESTINE EXPLURATION FUND, THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 
THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT, AND THE GR#£CO- 
ROMAN BRANCH. 


Biblia, now in its 14th year, gives the latest imformation in regard 
to the work of the various explorations in Palestine, Egypt, Belgium, 
Greece, Etc. 

There has been no more important revelations during the present 
century than that of the discoveries in Oriental lands. A literature has 
been recovered, which already far exceeds in compass the whole of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament 
no longer stands alone. The records aiready discovered confirm, ex- 
plain, and illustrate the Scripture records; and the historical portions 
of the Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 

Among the regular contributors are: Jas. S. Cotton, M. A. er 
Late Editor of the London Academy; N. L. G. Davies, M. A., B. O., 
o! the Archzological Survey; Geo. St. Claire, F. G. s.; J. r “Tylor, 
F.S. A.; Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, D. D., LL. D., Vice- President of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for the United States; Prof. Thos. S. Wright, 
Hon. Sec. of the Paiestine Exploration Fund: F. L. Griffith, M. A., 
F.S.A., Etc.,.Ete. 

Send for Sample Copy. Price, $1.00 Per Year. 
PUBLISHED AT MERIDEN, CONN., BY THE BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co. 
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The American Historical Review 


~ BOARD OF EDITORS. 


GEORGE B. ADAMS, ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
= 


Professor of History, Yale Univer- Professor of Amer. History, Univ. 
sity, New Haven, Conn. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, WILLIAM H, SLOANE, 


Professor of History, Harvard Seth Low Professor of History, Co- 
University. lumbia University, New York. 


HARRY PRATT JuDsSON, H. MorRSE STEPHENS, 


Professor of Political Science, Uni- Professor of Modern European His- 
versity of Chicago, III. tory, Cornell Uniy., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MANAGING EDITOR. 


J, FRANKLIN JAMESON, 


Professor of History in Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 
oS on 
Single Number, $1.00 Annual Subscription, $4.00. Issued Quar 


terly. Volumes I., I1., [11., IV., and V., bound 
in half morocco, $4.50 each. 


— + + ———_ 
The American Historical Review was founded in October, 
1898. From that time it has grown steadily in strength and 


popularity. Back numbers from the beginning can be sup- 


plied upon application to the publisher, or a prospectus, giving 


complete contents of the Review from the beginning, will be 


sent upon request. 


ADDRESS: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





THE PUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 





STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1899, 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


RECEIVED FOR PREMIUMS +. $44,524,519 22 
FROM ALL OTHER SOURCES.... 14,365,557 99 
$58,890,077 21 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
To PoLicy-HOLDERS FOR CLaims By DeaTtH.. $15,629,979 43 
To PoLicy-HOLDERS FOR ENDOWMENTS, ETC.. 10,739,057 
FOR ALL OTHER ACCOUNTS. ....-cseccccsseee 12,228,444 


$38,597,480 











ASSETS. 
UNITED STATES BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES $173,185,461 
First Lien Loans on BonpDs AND MORTGAGE. 74,794,821 
LOANS ON BONDS AND OTHER SECURITES...-.. 6,330,000 


Loans ON Company’s POLICIES. .' “an 4,374,636 
REAL Estate: Company’s 12 Orrice BuiLtp- 

INGS, AND OTHER PROPERTIES..........- 23,186,525 
CasH IN BANKS AND TRusT COMPANIES....... 18,912,455 
ACCRUED INTEREST, Net DEFER’D PREMIUMS 6,960,637 


$301,844, 537 











LIABILITIES. 
PoLicy RESERVES, ETC.......seceee- $241,711,988 
CONTINGENT GUARANTEE Fenp ‘ 47,952,518 
AVAILABLE FOR AUTHORIZED DIVIDENDS..... 2,180,000 


$301,844, 537 





NSURANCE AND ANNUITIES IN FORCE 





This is the oldest life insurance company in America, the largest in the world, 
and the best because it does the most good. 

It issues the most liberal and profitable insurance contracts in existence. Its 
policies embody all the modern and most desirable features of insurance or combi- 
nation of investment with insurance, and at the lowest premium consistent with safety, 
and provide for liberal loans to the insureds; large cash surrender values stated in the 
policy; automatic paid-up insurance without exchange of policy, or option for extended 
term insurance, paying amount in instalments or in one sum. Its contracts are clear, 
explicit, and business-like. 

The Company is progressive and liberal, conservative and safe, purely mutual, 
and returns all surplus to policy-holders. 


E. W. PEET & SON, 
Managers for Minnesota, - : ST. PAUL, M:iNN. 








